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OCCUPATION OF MEXICO, 


Ir is now two months since, in treating of the Mexican War as it then 
existed, we professed ourselves incredulous of any peace to be arrived at by 
accommodation, and urged the necessity of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, with a view to the oce upation of the country by a sufficient force of 
United States troops. By the term ‘“‘ occupation,” we do not understand the di- 
rect and permanent annexation of the country to the United States. For 
such a promotion in the scale of humanity, the Mexican race are by no 
means fitted. Great as is our reverence for the people at large, and respectful 
as all ought to be to their epinions, we may look in vain among the popu- 
lace of the Mexican states, for that activity of intellect and vigilant intelli- 
gence necessary to those who would govern themselves. A people who are 
too proverbi: illy indolent to pursue industrial employments, and too dishon- 
estly envious to permit others to enjoy the fruit of their own industry, would 
make unprofitable and dangerous inmates of our pestioal family. A long 
conrse of probation is necessary so to regenerate them in their habits and 
views, as to make them worthy of seli-government. This process of regen- 
eration they should go through on their own account, and under their own 
government. This sovernment should be composed as far as possible of 
native Mexicans to the exclusion of the Spaniards ; to guarantee which, an 
American army should occupy the country at its expense, until such time 
as a system of entire free trade, scrupulous adininistration of justice, and 
undoubted sec urity to property, shall have developed the commercial prin- 
ciple to its fullest extent, and the whole race of imilitary bandits shall have 
been rooted out. When commercial and industrial interests have become 
so strong as to rally round and support the government, the United States 
troops may be withdrawn, and Mexico for the first time become really a 
great and ‘independent nation. 

The curse of Mexico, as of all Spanish countries, is the absence of the 
commercial principle, that great conservator of peace and internal tranquilli- 
ty. This arises in a great degree from the indolence of the people, but in 
a greater degree from the jealous policy of the Spanish rulers, who have 
uniformly discouraged the commercial and industrial operations of enter- 
prising foreigners among them. The system of laws applicable to com- 
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merce pursued in Mexico, is nearly the same as that of & Spain, and appears 
to have in view only the best mode of impoverishing the people, and confis- 
cating the products of their industry to the use of the officers, for the time 
being, in possession of power. The effect of this system has been the con- 
tinued predominance of the military, and the utter physical and moral ex- 
haustion of the country. For the last fifteen years it has been not only man- 
ifest to all the statesmen of Europe, but the thinking portion of the leading 
men in Mexico, have been convinced, that the ultimate fate of that country 
must be its inevitable absorption in the American Union, either by purchase 
or by annexation. Whoever has contemplated the progress of the United 
States as a nation, and observed the process by which tract after tract of 
wilderness has been settled, organized into a government and erected into a 
state, to take its place as a member of this confederation, has become con- 
vinced, that no Jandmark or territorial boundary has had any restraint upon 
the movement, which has been one of individual interests, most vigorous 
amidst the most profound peace. The colonies of Spain and France were 
peacefully invaded and finally annexed tothe Union. The cession of the 
country south of the Sabine to Spain, did not in the least retard the pro- 
gress of emigration. Although a state of Mexico, it became populous 
through the influx of Americans. The people exercised the sacred right of 
revolution, declared themselves independent of the military dictatorship of 
Mexico, and obeying the impulse of their affinities, annexed themselves to 
the United States. The Spanish rulers of Mexico, from the earliest times, 
foresaw the danger in which their possessions stood, as exposed to the con- 
stant pressure of a more vigorous race, and they twice committed the mis- 
take of supposing that a colony of that race could be subjected to Spanish 
rule, as an out-work to protect the remainder of the territory from farther 
aggression. In 1786, when Spain held the lower valley of the Mississippi, 
she had aided the United States incidentally in its struggle for independence, 
by subjugating Florida ; yet no sooner was peace declared, than she began to 
dread the progress of the Union. She sought through intrigue for < a Sepa- 
ration of the settlement on the Mississippi from the rest of the United States, 
in order that they might form a separate republic, that might fall under the 
control of Spain. Events frustrated the intrigues, and the territory passed 
into the possession of the United States, W hen Texas became a part of 
Mexico, the same desire to form an American settlement as a frontier to 
Mexico, became apparent, and great inducements were held out to settlers 
from the United States The government of Spain, in the arrogance of the 
Spanish character, really supposed that a great and populous state would 
grow up inTexas, and, subjected to Spanish rule, form an impassable bar- 
rier to the future encroachments of the United States. The Anglo-Saxon 
race in possession of Canada, on the north, beld inviolable the colonial ter- 
ritory of Britain, and as the Indian hunter is said ,when overtaken on the prai- 
rie by the flames of burning vegetation, to root up that in his vicinity 
and fire it, in order that it may oppose the progress of the glowing ocean 
that surrounds him, so did the feeble Spaniard suppose that he could stay 
the progress of the Union, by holding in his control a state peopled by the 
same race. He overlooked the fact, that the sturdy American character 
could not bend tothe treacherous despotism of Spanish rule. He discover- 
ed his error when the infant state burst from his teeble grasp, and defied his 
power to shake her new fledged independence. Had that state remained 
mdependent, or even have passed under the control of a European power, 
Mexico would have been satisfied, because, still the object of having a bar- 
rier between her territories and the dreaded enterprize of the United States 
settlers, would have been attained. The moment annexation took place, 


* Sparks’ Life of Washington, vol. [,, p. 467. 
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New Mexico became exposed, as T'exas had been, to the progress of the 
United States pioneers, and the process of absorption was renewed. Hence 
the statesmen of Mexico, what few there are deserving the name, recogni- 
zed war as the only means of preserving their whole country from following 
the fate of Texas. ‘The same desire to throw a barrier in the way of our fu- 
ture progress was manifest in the stipulation in the late abortive treaty pro- 
posed to Gen. Scott, viz., that the country between the Neuces and the Rio 
Grande should remain a perpetual desert. The leading fear of the Span- 
iards is further absorption. Not only did all the patriotic Mexicans regard 
a state of hostility as her only policy, but all the diplomatists of Europe 
were convinced of its necessity. As an instance, we may allude to the work 
of M. Duflot de Mofras, from which we have formerly quoted, entitled, 
“ Exploration du Territoire de l’Oregon,” and published by order of the 
King of the French, under the auspices of Marshal Soult, President of 
the Council and Minister of F oreign Affairs. The explorations of M. de 
Mofras were made in the years 1840 and ’41, and contain most inter esting 
information in regard to the political condition of Mexico. In relation to 
the progress of dismemberment he says : 


‘* The Congress of Texas is in favor of annexation to the United States; and it is easy 
te couceive how much this measure, if it be accom plis shed, will make worse the position 
of Mexico, which will thus find herself in danger of being gradually swallowed up,—at 
the south, by the Americans of the new State,—at the north, by those who bave already 
attempted the conquest of New Mexico,—and at the west, by those who aim to make of 
Upper California another Texas. 

“It is interesting to consider the successive dismemberments, which, within a few 
years from now, the old Spanish Vicervyalty, transfurmed into the Mexican Republic, will 
have undergone. 

“Tt will have lost, at the south and east, Guatemala, Yucatan, Chiapas, and Tabasco ; 
at the north and west, Texas, Cohahuila, Chihuahua, New Mexico, Sonora, and the Cali- 
fornias. It may be said of these provinces, as the famous Marquess of Bedmar said of 
the Venetian possessions on the mainland; ‘ That the Republic preserves them only for 
the want uf somebody to choose to take them.’ 

“ A column of three thousand troops, with some corvettes at hand, on both seas, wonlid 
suffice to subjugate the empire of Montezuma, the conquest of which would be easier 
now than it wasin the time of Hernan Cortes.”—T'om. i. p. 27-29. 


We happen to know, that these views were fully entertained by the most 
reputable men of Mexico, among whom Gen. Almonte stands deservedly 
high, That gentleman, as minister of Mexico near this government, ad- 
dressed to Mr. U pshur, the Secretary of State, a protest under date of No- 
vember 3, 1843, against the annexation of Texas, expressing himself as 
follows : 


“ But if, contrary to the hopes and wishes entertained by the government of the nnder- 
signed, fur the preservation of the good understanding and harmony which should reign 
between the neighboring aud friendly Republics, the United States should, in defiance of 
good faith, aud of principles of justice, which they have constantly procluimed, commit 
the unheard of act of vivlence (inaudito atentado) of appropr iating to themselves an inte- 
gral part of the Mexican territory, the undersigned, in the name of bis nation, and now 
for them, protests in the most solemn manner against such an aggre ssion ; and he more- 
over declares, that on sanction beivg given by the Executive of the Union, to the incorpo- 
ration of Texas into the United States, he will consider his mission ended, seeing that as 
the Se scretary of State will have learned, the Mexican government is resolved to declan war 
as soon as it receives intimation of such act.” 


Now, no persons than the Mexican ministers better understood the posi- 
tion of Texas as an independent nation—acknowledged as sach by France, 
Great Britain, and the United States, and her perfect right to negociate as 
she pleased. For eight years she had maintained her independence and ful- 
filled the wishes of Mexican statesmen, in forming the wished for barrier 
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between the United States and the Mexican frontier. The moment annexation 
took place war became the necessity of Mexico, to preserve herself against 
the more rapid and certain conquest of her territories, by peaceful settle- 
ment on the part of emigrants from all parts of the world, having sympathies 
with this great Union Of all others Gen. Almonte was most deeply i impressed 
with this truth. He is a Mexican, and not a Spaniard, and his characteristics 
are rare intelligence and judgment far above the general! grade of the Mexican 
Spanish intellect. Of great experience in civil and military employments, 
he possesses, what is seldom found in Mexico, great honesty and elevation 
of character, with unswerving patriotism. He possesses, moreover, beyond 
any other Mexican, a profound knowledge of our institutions, an unfeign- 
ed and lively admiration of our intelligent people, tempered by a profound 
anxiety for the successful solution of what Europeans denominate the great 
republican experiment. Yet he is a Mexican, and as such regards the very 
qualities which excite his admiration in the American race as fatal to his 
country’s independence. He expressed his views fully upon this subject, on 
the occasion of his departure from the country, after his first protest against 
annexation, to a gentleman of this city,* admitted to his direct intimacy. 

Gen. Almonte, present in this country at the great presidential election, was 
lost in astonishment at the activity and energy with which the campaign was 
conducted on both sides. The animation with which every freeman entered 
into the strife,—the clearness with which all comprehended the antagonistic 
reasoning on the most abstruse questions of national polity ; and the vehe- 
mence with which the views on both sides were promulgated, won his admi- 
ration, while they excited same alarm at the possible termination of so much 
excitement. The moral grandeur of the scene was complete, only when 
two millions and a half votes having been cast, and the result announced, 
every man acquiesced in the supremacy of the laws, and returned to his 
daily avocation, bowing, without a murmur, to the will of the people. The 
contrast this presented to the helpiess indolence of his own countrymen, 
who, with the most supine and stupid indifference, were accustomed to look 
on while their rulers were changed, and successive governments subyerted at 
i the behest of every miserable bandit who could muster a few bayonets, call- 
ed up the deepest regrets in his patriotic bosom; and ardently did he long 
for the means of infusing some of the spirit of freemen into the hearts of 
Mexicans. The danger to her nationality was, however, pressing. Since 
the war of Mexican inde *pendence commenced, Mexico has been unable to 
organize a government, or take a step in advance asa nation. In the mean 
time the United States have spread over the vast domain once held by Spain, 
another large country held by France, detached a northern department of 
Mexico, raised it into a state, annexed it to the Union, and then poured 
pioneers into New Mexico and California. Before Mexico could organize 
a regular government she would be swallowed up, and means of resistance, 

prompt and effective, must, therefore, be resorted to, and war alone afford 
that means. Two reasons seemed to urge this as effective. The general 
contempt in which the martial prowess of ‘the United States was held by the 
nations of the world ; the diplomatists and historians of Europe Jetting slip no 
opportunity to deride the military power of the ‘‘ model republic,”’ while the 
achievement of independence still shed some glory on the helmets of Mexi- 
can chiefs. With this opinion prevalent, added to the vast natural strength 
of Mexico, it was deemed easy to carry on a defensive war for ages—to 
guard all the passes into the table-land, and defy the irruption of United 
States emigrants into the fair fields of Mexico. These views were current 


* Henry Wikoff, Esq, 
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with Mexicans at the time the annexation of Texas was supposed to give the 
signal for renewed emigration into the northern province.* This war system 





* The following letter, addressed by a gentleman for many years resident Mexican consul in 
New-York, and editor of a well conducted paper printed in Spanish, was found at the hacienda 
of Santa Anna, after the battle of Cerro Gordo. The closing paragraph points out the policy 


above iudicated, 
New-York, May 7, 1844, 
To His Excellency the President, Gen, Don Antonto Lopez de Sania Anna 

My mvc RESPECTED Sir:— 

Of course you have been fully informed of the condition of affairs in this country by Gen. 
Almonte; and, thus, it would be supe rfluous for me to say anything on tuat subject. . 

My object now is solely to call the attention of vour Excellency to the articles which have 
been written latterly in E2/ Nottctoso de Ambos Mundos. not for what thev are worth. but be- 
cause all that I say in them is the pure truth ; and on this account they afford material for seri- 
ous reflection. 

In order to know this country, it is necessary to be here many vears. study it well in all its 
aspects. undergo many vicissitudes, and experience difficulties, Thus it is that travellers who 
have written about this country y; have only written nonsense. Gen, Almonte, himself, with all 
his knowledge of this people, can continually pick up facts which had before esceped his no- 
tice; and {, myself, am also learning something new about them everv day. 

* From all which I have been able to observe, [ have obtained the thorough conviction that 
this is an enterprising nation, full of energy, which borders more on rashness than on true cour- 
age, ambitious without bounds, ~1d uniting to a childish presumption a want of all fixed prin 
ciples of jastice, The blind vanity with which they are possessed, causes them to regard all 
other nations, and especially our race, with the greatest contempt, and it will be only by means 
of some hard lessons th: 4t reason can be knoc ked into these men whose understandings are so 
far astray, in consequence of their never Phi iving known adversity ; and in my opinion no one 
can learn them these lessons better than Mexico. 

“ To do this it is only necessary to prepare yourself to maintain an endless war against this 
country; the Russians burnt Moscow and saved the empire; Moscow 1s now flourishing, and 
Napoleon terminated his days sadly at St. Helena, Let the people retire from the coasts with 
all their cattle and effects, and let them guard the pena passes, continually surprising from 
thence those who dare to land on the shore s, and the climate will do the rest, Let them arm 
the Indians who have been thrust out on our frontiers by these people. in the most perfidions 
and barbarous manner; arm also the negroes, promising them lands from those which they 
conquer ; proc laim also the abolition of slavery, and let an army of 20, 000 re ular troops be 
plante d in Texas to sustain the movements of the anxili iry troops, who will act as guerillas 
let am of these forces retire to safe positions whenever the enemy advance in large nemaliovs, 


morely endeavoring to fatigue the ‘m by continual marches and counterm ure hes. and then falling 
on th em in all security, when they are thoroughly tired out, and completely exhausted by hun 
ger and thirst. ; 

“ Finally. in order to ac complish all this, there is no necessity for going hastily to work; but 


we canimitate the example of Fabius the Tardy, acting with the same vigilance that that fa 
mous Roman consul observed, so that the Mexican army may be preserved in fact, and the war 
may last as long as the one between the Spaniards and Moors, whilst our privateers are scour 
ing every sea and annihilating the American commerce, and [ will forfeit my head if they do 
not, on their knees, beg a peace from Mexico betore six years have passed, allowing her to 
dictate the conditions, for it is not killing men which will alarm this people, but the expenses 
and costs which they are put to. 

“ Beyond this it is necessary to recollect that war can also be made with the pen now a 
davs: and a manifesto on the part of Mexico, published in the three la inguages, Spanis sh, Eng- 
lish, and French, would attract towards her much sympathy, particu y from the abolitionists, 
in all parts of the world, who are now both numerous, strong and active, for which it will be 
necessary to sett 'e all small questions with the rest of the world, even making temporary con- 
cessions, not perpetual ones, When these northern and eastern states see that the war is go- 
ing to be a long one, that they have to contribute much, that their commerce is ruined. and their 
funds of credit prostrated, they will soon raise the ery against the southern states, and an issue 
will be raised which will only end with the Union, and leave the southern states alone, And 
how the rest of the nations would rejoice in the humbling of the pride of the United States, 
and what glory for Mexico in being the one who * belled the cat! 

“Would your Excellency believe that in the contempt with which they regard Mexico, it 
has never oecurred to these > pe ople that you have taken any of these measures, or would take 
them. until I have alluded : ) ‘ in my articles, The mere hint that I threw out that Mexico, 
in her despair, would sell the Californias to a powerful nation, has al: rmed them in a most in- 
explicable manner, ace ieee this country is England. That article, which you will see 
in £7 Notictoso, of the 20th April, was like a rocket in awakening the m, and immediately it 
was copied by all the opposition papers; and, without vanity, I may say, that on its account 
many who were before undecided, have declared against the treaty, and since then the most 
terrible opposition has been made to it. 

** Finally, I believe. that at present annexation will not take place; but Jet your Excellency 
rest assured that on this account we must not desist; war is the only thing which can save the 
honor of Mexico and the integrity of her territory, as what I state in the last number of the 
Notirtoso, of the 4th inst., is the exactest truth. Moreover, without war, this people will 
swallow up this country with their deceits and falsehoods, and there is no other mode of re- 


straining them than by a well directed war, 
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which entirely coincides with the views of the church, became the 
settled policy of the Mexican government, when, on the first day of 
March, 1845, the joint resolutions were passsed by the Congress at 
Washington. The chronology of events is important in determining 
the views of the Mexicans, and we may, therefore, recur to dates. As 
soon as the Mexican government received notice of the passage of the bill, 
they informed Mr. Shannon, our minister, that after the 28th March all m- 
tercourse between the two governments must cease. And on the 22d of 
March President Herrera issued a proclamation, calling upon the states to 
aid the government in the conquest of Texas. On the 7th of April, the 
joint committee of both houses of the Mexican Congress reported a project 
for raising means of resisting annexation. The warlike preparations of 
Mexico induced Mr. Jones, President of Texas, to call upon the United 
States for aid, and accordingly the department ordered Gen. Taylor to 
Corpus Christi. He embarked from New-Orleans August, 1845, and en- 
camped at Corpus Christi. About the same time the “United States made 
inquiry, through the consul at Mexico, ‘‘ whether the Mexican government 
would receive an envoy, intrusted with full powers to adjust all the questions 
in dispute between the two governments?” An answer in the affirmative 
was received, and Mr. John Slidell appointed minister, on the 10th of No- 
vember. On his arrival, Mr. Slidell presented his credentials, which were 
not received. But Gen. Parades “ pronounced” against the government of 
Herrera, and overthrew it, on the ground that it was disposed for peace, 
‘while American troops were already on the territory of the Republic ;” 
and Herrera refused, on the occasion of the late proposed treaty of 
Mexico to form a part of the peace commission, on the ground that his 
government was overthrown for entertaining peace propositions.* On 
the 2ist of December Mr. Slidell was informed by the Mexican Secre- 
tary of State, that he could not be received. On the 3d of June Pa- 
rades was made President, and prepared for war, which he declared on the 


** My zeal has perhaps allowed my pen to run too far into matters which your Excellency 
understands far better than [ do; but ro that your goodness will not attribute them to pre- 
sumption, but to the enthusiasm which naturally inspires me in the good wishes £ have, to see 
my country triumphant over its false friends and natural enemies, 

God grant that I may see them verified, and that your Excellency may be the chosen one 
to direct such a worthy enterprise ; and Oh! that I may be of some service, even from such a 


very humble servant as [ am of your Excellency, JUAN DE LA GRANJA. 
*In relation to this transaction, the letter of Gen. Herrera to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
when asked to become one of the commissioners for the negotiation of a treaty, sheds some 


light, as follows : — 
Mexico, August 25, 1847. 
To his Excelleney Don Jose Ramon Pacheco, Minister of Foreign Affairs : 

Most exce.ient Sir: By your Excellency’s official communication dated this day, I learn 
that his excellency the President, has been pleased to nominate me, in conjunction with the 
justice of the Supre me Court, Don Antonio Monjardin, and Don Antonio Garay, to hear the 
propositions of peace which the commissioner of the goverament of the United States of 
America desires to make, As a Mexican, desirous of the good of my country, tt ts my duty to 
state to your excrllency,that Iwas at the head of the government in the year \845, when the gov- 
ernment of the United States took theinitiative rn despatching a commussioner to adjust the df- 


ferences arising out of the Texas question, which disturbed the harmony which ought to have ex- 


isted between two adjacent republics ; and merely from the fact that no unwillingness was man- 
ufested to the commuisstoner’s presenting himself and stating his propositions, my administra- 
tion was calumniated in the most atrocious manner, and on that ground alone, the revolution 
was excited which di splaced me from power, To take partin the same question, at the present 
day, would give room for a revival of the re ports which were then circulated ; and the most 
advantageous terms which could be made, under the circumstances in which we find ourselves, 
however honorable the adjustment might be, would be worse received than if effected through 
the agency of those who have taken no part in the affair, 

“IT might excuse myself on other grounds, but it appears to me that what I have stated will be 
sufficient, when his e ~ ellency the President takes it into consideration. to induce him to per- 
mit me to deciine, as | do, the honorable commission he has been pleased to tender me, 

‘I have the honor to make this statement in reply to your said official communication, and 
assure you of my consideration, &c, 


* God and liberty. JOSE J, DE HERRERA,” 
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23d of April, ina manifesto. On the 20th of December, 1845, the United 
States ratified the resolution annexing Texas. And on the lst of January, 
1846, Mr. Slidell renewed his application to be received as minister. The 
Mexican government replied, that ‘it was resolved to maintain the most 
just of causes at all hazards, and not to suffer the nation to be despoiled of 
i/s territory.” And thus, amidst threats and preparations fer war, Mr. 
Slidell’s mission was ended. On the Iith of March, after every effort to 
preserve peace had proved aburtivg, Gen. Taylor broke up at Corpus 
Christi; and on the 19th encountered a Mexican torce on Texian soil, at 
Arroys Colorado. On the 22d he reached Point Isabel; on the 2th he ar- 
rived on the Rio Grande, opposite Metamoras. On the Lith of April, Am- 
pudia arrived and took command of the Mexicans. On the 26th of April 
Arista arrived, and the Mexican army crossed the Rio Grande, in two days 
after the declaration of war by Parades, at Mexico, 

From what has since been developed of the temper of the Mexican gov- 
ernment and people, no reasonable doubt can be entertained, but that the 
threats of war made by Gen. Almonte, in his protest of 1848, against an- 
nexation, were the unalterable determination of the Mexican government, 
and in pursuance of the general policy herein indicated. ‘The conspiracy to 
overthrow the government of Herrera, on the ground that he was favorable 
to peace, was in operation before Gen. T aylor left New-Orleans; and long 
before he broke up from Corpus Christi, Mexican columns were marching 
to attack Texas, without reference to any boundary. The distinction be- 
tween the Neuces and the Rio Grande was an after thought of party fontian 
in the United States. The United States senate, by a vote of 40 to 2, and 
the house, 173 to 14, recognised the war as the act of Mexico, although the 
federal press and speakers ‘have not ceased to declare, that the war was the 
act of the United States executive. This treasonable slang is gladly trans- 
ferred into the columns of the European press, and affords the London 
Times a choice morsel wherewith to feed its malice against the Union, 
That print remarks, Sept. 30: 


“Tn the present state of public opinion in the world, we should have thought it extra- 
ordinary if the most absolute of European sovereigns had dared to embark in such a war; 
but that a man, temporarily invested with a limited power like that of the President of 
the United States, should, by bis own will and pleasure, have pluoged his country into 
such a series of embarrassments, is, without exceptiou, the most extraordinary event 
which has ever occurred in the history of any modern republic. The sequel will show 
whether the mere prestige of military ac -hievements is sufficient to overthrew all the prin- 
ciples on which the constitution of the United States is professed to be founded ; and even 
in this affair of the armistice and the alleged negotiation for peace, we shall be curious to 
learn how far General Scott’s conduct will be a pproved aud sup pert ted by his government, 
which no doubt anticipated a more brilliant result from the march to Mexico.” 


It has always been the case, that the petty malignity of the London press 
in relation to American affairs has been disappointed as soon as uttered ; and 
in the present case, the magnanimity, which is incomprehensible to a British 
mind, of p.using in the moment of triumph, arresting the uplifted hand 
about to deal the finishing blow, and yet again tendering mercy, it construes 
into weakness. Fortunately for the honor of American arms, Mexican ob- 
stinacy was true to itself, and the “ most brilliant results’ crowned the 
campaign. Most assuredly the people of the whole Union, like those of 
Pennsylvania, will rebuke, in thunder tones, those miserable and selfish par- 
tisans, who contend that the defence of the nation against an organized and 
deliberate attack of years’ preparation, is “‘ a scheme of conquest.” 

The policy of the Mexicans in adopting war as the future state of rela- 
tions between the two nations was, under the circumstances, sound, on the 
supposition that the military strength of the Union was no greater than its 
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reputation among the nations of Europe ; and that the Mexicans were capa- 
ble of defence. Events have, however, proved the utter fallaciousness of 
both these views. ‘Two most astonishing campaigns, in which, whatever 
might have been the disproportion in numbers between the volunteers, or the 
militia of the United States, and the troops of Mexico, veterans of twenty- 
five vears standing, nota repuise has been sustained, have placed the Union 
foremost among military nations. The world has witnessed the unusual 
spectacle of the march of 10,000 volunteers, 300 miles, through an enemy's 
country, capturing Puebla, with its 50,000 inhabitants, leaving in it a garri- 
son, and advancing upon a ci apital of 200,000 souls, defended by 22,000 
men, well supplied with guns, and posted in works of apparently impregnable 
strength, defeating them in four engagements, driving them out and oc- 
cupying the city, with the loss altogether of 3,000 men! Such energy and 
indomitable resolution have destroyed the Hlusions of the Mexicans, and 
silenced forever the sneers of European writers and diplomatists, while their 
fears have been awakened. The “model Republic” has been discovered 
to possess in the greatest degree that of which it was supposed most destitute, 
military resources and efficiency. Our institutions have been found perfect 
in their kind for promoting national warfare in time of peace ; and are now 
proved equal to any emergency in time of war. A nation of eight 
millions of people, accustomed to war, have been conquered in two 
campaigns. War and conquest are, however, incompatible with the 
genius of our institutions, which are based essentially upon the will of the 
people. Hence, coercion is inapplicable to any portion of the people exist- 
ing beneath our laws. ‘The annexation of Texas was in conformity to the 
almost unanimously-declared wishes of her people, and in accordance with 
the will of the people of the United States, as expressed at the general elec- 
tion of 1844. Mexico songht to coerce the people of Texas into submission 
to an odious dictatorship, as a “ pretext” for the war which was thought 
necessary to protect her remaining territory from the peaceful advance of 
American settlers. She has played her game, and lost. No part of the 
Mexican people can, therefore, be compelled to come into the Union, nor 
would their presence be at all desirable. That which is desirable, however, 
is that they should keep the peace, and pay to the last cent all the expenses 
and damages that they have occasioned by their erroneous policy and 
obstinacy. 

No country on the face of the earth enjoys so many natural advantages 
as Mexico. Jer mineral resources beyond doubt exceed those of any other 
nation, and are capable of being developed toany extent. Her soil is most 
fertile, and the climate presents every variety of temperature. To bring 
these into requisition for the service of the world, all that is required is a 
firm and liberal government; one that shall not meddle with individual en- 
terprise, and shall have sufficient stability to ensure justice and protection 
to property. Such a government as we have intimated may doubtless be 
composed of such men as Almonte and Herrera, supported by a column of 
United States troops, the chief of which should have sole charge of milita- 
ry affairs—attack and crush every Mexican force, and suppress, “with the ut- 
most promptitude and severity, every insurrec tionary movement or org anized 
hostility. By these means ten years would not elapse before the commer- 
cial principle would have so developed itself, as to afford the civil govern- 
ment of Mexico sufficient strength to maintain itself against the rise of any 
new military interest. A strong infusion of the American race would im- 
part energy and industry gradually to the indulent Mexicans, and give them 
such a consistency as a people, as would enable them to hold and occupy 
their territories in perfect independence. If, in after years, they should 
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then as a whole people desire union with the Northern States, it would be- 
come a matter of discussion. 

The difficulties of Mexico have grown out of the fact that they possess 
vast natural wealth, which they do not appreciate nor exert themselves to 
develope. it is not in the nature of things that a race of enterprisiug ad- 
venturers should permit rich mines and valuable Jands to remain unoccu- 
pied, merely because they are within the limits of a government whose pvo- 
ple are too imbecile to turn them to advantage. 

Had Mexico been settled by a vigorous race of Europeans, that eal 
have turned its advantages to account, developed its wealth, increased i 
commerce and multiplied its settlements, she would not now be in nat 
of losing her lands by emigration from the North, but her people would 
rather have pressed into the Red river, and, perhaps, Mississippi valley, and 
striven with Americans for the possession of the fertile bottoms. W hy does 
not the Anglo-Saxon race in Canada press upon our frontier, and settle 
western strips to annex to the colonies? Is it not because the superior vigor 
of the American race defies their competition? In 1803, according to 
Humboldt, the population of Mexico was 6,500,000, or 1,200,000 more 
than that of the United States, according to the census, The latter is now 
20,000,000, and the former 8,000,000. ‘Had the Mexicans in any degree 
possessed the industrial activity of the Americans, the nation would have 
been in no danger of losing her territory. Not only, however, have her peo- 
ple been incapable of enterprize, but her insane government has by every 
means obstructed the progress of trade. The flourishing commerce which 
existed in former years, and which enabled the merchants of Vera Cruz 
to construct the splendid road to the city of Mexico, perished under the mis- 
named independence of the country, and the last vestige perished when 
the suicidal government of 1827 banished the foreign merchants. It is the 
mission of the United States to restore the march of commerce and trade 
in Mexico, and to do so by an armed force to support a just government. 

When Great Britain under similar circumstances has invaded an Indian 
nation adjoining her territory, annexation has been the invariable result. 
Hers is, however, a treacherous and blood-thirsty government, and by no 
means to be imitated by republican North America. Nevertheless, Mex- 
ico should be made to pay at least all the pecuniary expense to which she 
has subjected us. The precious lives she has sacrificed cannot be restored ; 
nor can the dangers which must assail our institutions growing out of the 
circumstance, be avoided, All that she can repair she should be compelled 
to make good ; and this can be done in the shape of full payment in money 
for past debts, "and an annual payment over the expense of the occupying 
force sufficient to pay the interest in full, and to form a sinking fund for 
the ultimate discharge of the debt created by the war,—and this, in addi- 
tion to the territory acquired. Asa Mexican government under such cir- 
cumstances would have no military of its own to pay, as none should be 
suffered to exist, the burden would not be heavy upon her. 

Even this mode of settling the difficulty would be accompanied by great 
disadvantage to the United “States, inasmuch as it would involve the con- 
tinuance of a large standing army, and greatly extend the patronage of the 
federal executive, while it would foster that military spirit which has already 
been dev eloped to so great an extent; but it apparently presents evils of a less 
magnitude than any ‘other mode of arriving at a settlement. ‘To withdraw 
troops to a line of defence, would be first to surrender the milita iry reputation 
which has been so dearly bought, and which, in view of our re ‘lations with 
Europe, is invaluable, and still to require an immense standing army, fraught 
with all the evils which such an institution engenders; to surrender all the 
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advantages which commercial intercourse with Mexico would confer on both 
nations and on the world ; to leave our commerce in all parts of the world 
permanently exposed to Mexican privateers; and to impose a heavy and use- 
less expense on the people of the United States—an expense of not less than 
$20,000,000 per annum, or equal to the whole ordinary expenditure of the 
government—in addition to past expense, and all that Mexico owes us under 
treaty. Without the force, the frontier would be continually exposed to in- 
roads. Such a scheme is practicable on the ground that Mexico would 
forever remain inert—abandon the project of reconquering Texas, which 
has been the instrament of revolution for ten years—and tacitly preserve 
the peace which she refuses to acknowledge. To subjugate with the 
view to annexation, is the greatest of evils: because it is impossible to con- 
fer equal rights on eight millions of vanquished people ; and what could be 
done with such a race subject to the federal government ? Unless those 
people held the same relation to the government as do all the existing 
states, the nature of the federal government would be changed, and in their 
form assume a monarchical character. Under such circumstances, what 
sovereign of Europe could sway a power equal to that of an American 
executive ruling Mexico with the support of a United States army? An 
army trained in such a war would throw to the surface vigorous and dan- 
gerous military chiefs, under whom the consolidation of military strength, 
based upon the monarchical character which the government in Mexico 
must assume, would be fatal to our institutions. The military vigor 
exerted for the subjugation of Mexico, would, engrafted upon the form of 
government there, be easily turned against the iustitutions which sent it 
forth. The back- -ground of such a picture is too fearful to contemplate. 

An army of occupation auxiliary to a purely Mexican government, would 
present less of danger, because the federal executive could not get that hold 
of the Mexican people which an incorporation of the governments would 
effect. The soldiers succeeding each other for short terms would most of 
them, as they were discharged, remain in the country, and, gradually 
infusing vigor into the race, regenerate the whole nation. They would lay 
the foundation for that law-abiding population, on the growth of which 
the Mexican government would rely for its support when the United States 
army should be withdrawn. ‘This mode of proceeding would involve 
no retrograde movement of our atms, which would promptly be con- 
strued, whatever might be its real motive, by all our European friends into 
weakness and inability to maintain a war, and color with a shade of truth 
those malignant predictions in which public men and writers, especially in 
England, have delighted to indulge in relation to this country. 

The great problem is to inoculate Mexico with the commercial spirit, 
without awaking, to too great an extent, the military spirit of the Union. 
Most assuredly this proneness to martial enterprize has been powerfully 
stirred among us during the past eighteen months, The temper of the na- 
tion is now such, that were the northeastern boundary question still under 
discussion, the government would not feel safe in making large concessions 
for the sake of settlement. To allay this feeling. and yet find means to 
make Mexico pay in full the damage she has done, and promote her own 
interests by adupting a free-trade policy, are the objects most desired, 
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LAY OF A SOLITARY ONE. 


Crusuep and cheerless is my heart, 
Lone and sad I wander on; 
Life to me a burden seems— 
All who made it glad are gone. 
Low beneath the clods they rest— 
Cold the earth upon their breast! 


They who watched my early years, 
Knelt for me before God’s throne— 
Darkness shrouds their mould’ring forms, 
O’er their graves the grass has grown. 
Earth shall ne’er behold them more, 
Borne away to Heaveu’s blest shore 


He who shared my boyhood’s sports, 
She who bloomed close by my side— 
Brother! sister !—precious names— 
Sicken’d soon and early died. 
Rosy cheeks, and langhing eyes, 
Were to death a welcome prize. 


All the loved ones of my youth, 
All whose souls were link’d with mine 
Dwell in memory like a dream— 
For they passed away lang syne. 
None of all that shadow y band, 
E’er will grasp my eager hand. 


When, at dark robed night’s command, 
Sleep descends on silent wings, 
Wayward Fancy in her flight, 
To my arms the long lost brings: 
Then my joy is pure and deep— 
But with morn I wake to weep. 


Dreary is the path I tread, 
Marching to the mouldy tomb ; 
Where that buried throng now rest, 
Wrapt in fearful, awful gloom— 
There in Death’s sepulchral hall, 
I shall meet them one and all. 


New Haven. 
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OUR NEW HOUSES. 


WE took up our pen with the intention of going largely into the sub- 
ject of domestic architecture, and of then balancing accounts with Mr. 
Downing, for corrupting the public taste, and infecting the parvenues with 
the manie of Gothic Castle-building; then taking a bird’s-eye view of 
the new squares and avenues of the commercial metropolis, a squint at the 
Literary Emporium, and a look towards the Athens of America. As for 
the Capitol of the nation, we believe there is not a priv ite house in it 
that has the slightest pretensions to respectab ility of appearance, and 
therefore it must necessarily be passed by in our ols inces at our domestic 
architecture. But in magazines authors propose and editors dispose. 
After allowing our thoughts to expand to the extent of a dozen pages of 
the Review, at least, here comes our editor with his remorseless shears 
and clips off two-thirds of them. Whatever we have got to say must be 
compressed into four pages, and as that would be entirely too brief for 
our subject, we must give up our Essay on Architecture, and rest content 
with a few words on our New Hovses. 

Mr. Cooper said in one of his novels, Home as Found, we believe, 
that New-York was not a metropolis, but only an extension of common 
places. There might have been some truth in this smart mot at the time 
it was uttered, although there were a good many uncommon places even 
then in New-York, but it would be a vile slander now. During the 
deed, New-York and the old Atlantic cities retrogressed into comparative 
past ten years the commercial metropolis has made greater advances in 
domestic architecture than it did during the preceding century. In- 
barbarism in the construction of private dwellings afier the Re volution. 
Some of the ante- Revolutionary houses still standing i in Boston and Phi- 
ladelphia, are even now, in point of architectural beauty, worthy of be- 
ing placed by the side of our best specimens of modern elegance in 
house- building. In New-York, there is but one ante-Revolutionary 
house remaining, of any pretensions to size, but that is a remarkably fine 
one. The old Walton House in Franklin square is a noble mansion, and 
if it were surrounded now as it was in its palmy days, with its spacious 
garden, which extended to the river, it would have a majestic appearance. 
But the garden has been built upon; three streets now run between its 
rear and the river; its nobly proportioned hall has been partitione 2d off in- 
to small rooms, and the noble old house has become an immigrant’s tavern. 
Houses, like their builders, must come to dust in the end; and since they 
must, why let them be replaced by new ones as soon, as they become too 
old to be comfortable. Some people have a superstitious veneration for 
an old house; but although we do not like living ina housc that smells 
of varnish, we are not ashamed to confess that we prefer modern con- 
veniences to discomforts that have nothing torecommend them but their 
antiquity. Some people have an absurd idea that houses, like wines, im- 
prove with age. This ideais not very prevalent in New-York, for nearly 
the whole city has been rebuilt within the past ten years ; but since they 
cannot live in real old houses, our lovers of antiquity do the next best, 
and imitate old barbarisms in their new structures. This is an affecta- 


* The Architect, by W. H. Ranlett, New-York, Wightwick’s Hints to Young Architects, By 
A. J. Downing. New-York, Wiley & Putnam 
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tion for which we can entertain no other feeling than contempt. A feel- 
ing of veneration for what is in itself venerable from age or association 
we reverence; but the affectation of building new houses to resemble old 
ones, is quite as ridiculous as it would be for a young man to affect the gait 
of his grandfather. There are a few large houses built of brown stone 
in the fashionable avenues, in imitation of Gothic castles, with pie-crust 
battlements and other follies; but the majority of the new houses in the 
upper part of the city, particu larly those in the Fifth-avenue and Union- 
square, are truly fine specimens ‘of street architecture. It is true that 
there is no Farnese nor Pandolfini palace among them yet, but contras- 
ted with the finest houses in the city some ten or fifteen years since, 
many of these buildings are truly of a palatial character. Much credit 
is due to Mr. French, the architect, who has built some of the finest 
of these splendid mansions. He was the architect of Stewart’s marble 
store in Broadway, which has an imposing fagade, although it is by no 
means free from very obvious defects of taste. He also built the splendid 
house of Mr. Penniman in Union-square, and the magnificent hotel of 
Colonel Thorn in Sixteenth-street. The house of Colonel Thorn is 
unquestionably the finest private dwelling in the country. It is not yet 
completed, but it has an air of unostentatious magnificence that no town 
house in the Union can pretend to. It is such a house as might have 
been expected from the elegant taste and ample means of the accom- 
plished owner and the cultivated talents of his architect. It is construe- 
ted of brown free stone, and has a character of uupretending dignity 
not common with most of our new houses, which appear to lift them- 
selves up on purpose to attract attention. Colonel Thorn is a gentle- 
man of cultivated taste, whose experience in the fashionable world have 
been quite different from those of our ordinary men of fortune. During 
his residence in Paris he excited the envy of certain vagabond English 
writers, who manifested their hatred of America by attempting to ridicule 
a private citizen whose sole offence was liberal conduct and elegant hospi- 
tality. The English will forgive anything to an American sooner than 
his refinement of manners. The y have chosen to erect their own stan- 
dard of Americanism, and all who over top it are sure of being ridiculed 
by their snubbish writers. 

The social career of Colonel Thorn has been so frequently the theme of 
remark, that we may be excused following for a moment, in connection 
with the subject in hr and, his magnificent mansion in Paris. His brilliant en- 
tertainments, elegant equipages and princely expenditure attracted the at- 
tention of that vast metropolis, the modern Rabylon of more than ancient gran- 
deur, not merely that they were unrivalled in their kind, but for the singular 
pt Yenomenon that an pred a republican, an unsophisticated Yankee, 
should have ventured into the proud domain of aristocratic splendor, and 
taken the prize in a costly race with the nobles and millionaires of Europe. 
It was a revelation of American ambition and energy in a new field, and of 
all others the last where the aristocracy expected to meet a transatlantic com- 
petitor. It may be supposed the pretensions of the presumptous intruder, 
in their eyes, were not acknowledged without some scrutiny, and downright 
curiosity was aroused by its novelty. Their surprise was not a little ex- 
cited to find that instead of bowing his knee, cap in hand, in homage to 
their nobility, and grateful for its condescending patronage, they were com- 
pelled to subscribe to all the usual forms of etiquette, and be regularly and 
influentially presented at the almost royal residence of Col. Thorn in the 
rue Varennes.* ‘There were many amusing anecdotes current of the re- 


* This splendid hotel was the property of Madame Adelaide, sister of Louis Philippe, and 
therefore royal in more senses than one, 
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pugnance with which persons, particularly the English people of rank, submit- 
ted to these rigid exactions of form. “ Did you ever hear the like?” ex- 
claimed the Earl of W , On one occasion in a noble company, ‘‘ why 
there is no getting to this Yankee Colonel’s house without being presented 
with as much ceremony as going to court. What is this world coming to?’ 
But their wonder was doubled whenever they got there. The sumptuous 
furniture, the order of the service, the rare richness of the entertainment, 
the rank of his guests, the ease and distinction of his family, converted 
even the arrogant, , purse-proud English into subdued and respectful admirers 
of what they “might imitate, but not surpass. The diplomatic dinners of 
Col. Thorn were readily attended by the ambassadors of all the first Eu- 
ropean powers at Paris, whilst his balls, soirees, &c. were thronged by the 
highest rank of Paris. Strange to say, that inthe first city of Europe, the 
house of an American gentleman conferred the stamp of fashion on those only 
who were favored with its entree, The gossip of the day was busy with 
the probable amount of his yearly expenditures; and all the details of 
his splendid establishment were canvassed to get at this mooted fact. 

It was found that his stable contained some twenty-five horses of the 
choicest breed ; that his family had all their separate and gorgeous equip- 
ages; that his list of servants ‘numbered nearly thirty ; that his silver plate 
was enormous; and that even his sevres dessert-dishes cost 100 francs 

apiece ; that‘one of his grand balls must stand him in 25,000 fr. ($5000) ; and 
so with these daca on hand did the quidnuncs of Paris struggle to estimate 
the sum total of an American fortune. To the honor of Col. Thorn be it 
recorded, that in the height of his social grandeur he never ceased to shower 

his hospitalities on his American friends. All who came with letter or 
introduction were cordially received and kindly entertained. A good peep 
at the lions of the day, noble, diplomatic, literary, &c., made the acquaint- 
ance of Col. Thorn very desirable to an American traveller. It is true 
that Col. Thorn incurred the furious ill-will of many of his countrymen 
who came to Paris because he did not ring the bells of Notre Dame and 
invite them all pell-mell to his fine house. ‘They had heard so much of him 
that they scarcely thought peradventure he had never heard of them. But 
it is customary with the world when it hears of good dinners and grand par- 
ties being given at where they are not present, for them to abuse the giver 
thereof and call him a humbug. ‘As we have all been guilty sometime or 
other of such folly we had best say nothing more about it. But, as we 
said before, we are glad for the sake of our domestic architecture, that Col. 
Thorn has erected a noble mansion in 16th street. It will help vastly to 
ornament our growing town and to improve the taste and knowledge of our 
builders. 

But we consider another theory connected therewith of far more impor- 
ance still. With a house admirably adapted to entertainment Col. Thorn 
intended doubtless to renew amongst us his Parisian magnificence, and the 
admirable taste and experience that all must allow him will doubtless make 
him not merely an arbiter elegantiarum, but give him social influence that 
he may turn to the best advantage. Our society in New-York, made up as 
it is, not only of persons from all parts of the Union, but also of numerous 
individuals from all parts of the world unknown, stands sadly in need of a 
regulator, a sifter, as it were, that can be effectually brought to bear 
when a standard is once erected of conveutional proprieties. The whole- 
some influence of asingle house in New-York which insists upon education, 
absence of pretension, simple manners, courteous bearing, and a decorous 
tone of remarks as the true elements of a polished society, we say the effect 
of such an influence here or anywhere cannot be in any degree overrated. 
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Club-life in London has added to the British "netropolis some of the 
finest instances of street architecture of which it can boast; but this pecu- 
liarly English phase of human existence has not been yet sufficiently Ameri- 
canised to develop itself in the shape of architectural embellishment here. 
The Racket Club, however, in their way, have given us a new street front of 
great beauty, in their new house next to Niblo’s garden. This is one of the 
handsomest houses in Broadway, and it is to be hoped that with the spread 
of clubism, which is now becoming very formidable among us, there will be 
a corresponding development of this modern discovery in social machinery, 
in an agricultural point of view. Broadway has not much to boast of in its 
houses, and the dearness of land, and the noise and bustle of the great 
thoroughfare having driven all the wealth and fashion which were centered 
there, into the Fifth and Second Avenues, and the neighboring cross streets, 
it must depend for its embellishments upon the club-houses, theatres, and 
hotels, which, in a few years, will line it from one end to the other. Building 
warehouses in Broadway is a pure desecration ; there is room enough in the 
river streets for such buildings. 

But many of the recent erections of warehouses below Wall street are 
handsome additions to the architectural ornamentation of Broadway. An 
especially fine warehouse has just been put up on the site of the Old 
Lennox house, which contrasts strangely with the former fine houses in 
Broadway. The old three story brick dwelling houses, in which our rich 
merchants were content to display their hospitality twenty years ago, 
although spacious and comfortable in their construction, were entirely 
destitute of all architectural embellishments; they had no dressings to 
their windows, and the fan-light over the door, and sometimes a fantastic 
wooden pillar, of no particular order or character, were all that our best 
houses could boast of in the way of external ornament. Now, the hum- 
blest of our city dwellings, however, make a gratifying display of knowl- 
edge and taste in their frontage, while the better class of dwelliugs in the 
squares and the avenues show an improvement in architectural science 
really marvellous. 





OBITUARY OF HON. 4. H. EVERETT. 


Ir is with poignant emotions of sorrow that we are unexpectedly called upon to preface the 
following article from the pen of the Hon, Alexander H. Everett, with the melancholy intelli- 
gence of his sudden death. The last vessel only from China brought a parcel containing it, 
with a letter addressed to the friend now recording his decease, wherein he thus expresses 
himself: 

Macao, Cuina, May 16, 1847, 

Dear Sir—I write a few lines by the “‘ Howqua,” merely te say that1 send by the same 
vessel under cover to you an article for the Democratic Review. It is another letter in the 
correspondence with Professor Tucker on Population and Wages, of which several have 
already appeared. This will be found, I think, to contain a good deal of information upon the 
state of things in the Celestial Empire and will probably be thought more interesting than the 
others. * * * * * * * * * * * 


This brief extract reveals the whole character of the man. No sooner arrived in China with 
much important public business on his hands, and disturbed in health, than he occupies himself 
immediately with industrious investigations into the state of the interesting country before 
him, and the condition of its people, which passing through the crucible of a mind like his, so 
practical, just and enlarged, could not but be in the highest degree valuable to his country and 
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interesting generally to the reading world, With what unaffected modesty too, he speaks ot 


his labors, not more useful than disinterested, since they were cheerfully given as voluntary 
additions to the common fund of knowledge. His pen is now silent for ever, These columns 
which he has so often enriched with his learning and adorned by the graces of his style, will 
have lost a charm not easily supplied and cannot be forgotten, He closed his letter saying— 
*T shall go to Canton to reside pretty soon, and shall then be a little more eu fait touching 
other matters of interest to us.” How solemn and touching this formal announcement of bis 
mtention to take up his permanent residence at Canton, which, by the dates of the event, he 
could hardly have reached before he was summoned to the tomb, Under ordinary e:rcum- 
stances the death of such a man would be justly a cause of general mourning; but occurring 
as it did in a country so far removed; cut off from the sympathy and consolation of relatives 
and friends, with but the faithful partner of his bosom to soothe him in his last extremity; a few 
brief weeks having only elapsed from his arrival ; his active mind already aroused by the novel 
objects about him; his deliberate preparations to devote himself to long and continued study - 
little dreaming, alas! that he was on the verge of newer and deeper mysteries in that dread 
world “ from whence no traveller returns; it is impossible to dwell on a series of facts so 
natural and afiecting as these, without giving way to those ming!ed feelings of griefand awe 
so likely to be inspired by their contemplation, This is not the moment, with sensibilities la 
cerated by the severity of so unlooked fora loss, to attempt a calm appreciation of his rare men 
tal attainments and various lofty traits of char acter, His ability learning and industry are 
well known to the country, since for long years back he has widely and richly contributed to 
our periodical and standard literature. 

In political life he rose to the most conspicuous stations, which he owed rather to the eleva 
tion of his mind and the distinction of his character than to mere party service; for happily 
he was not one of those, who, in the eager pursuit of personal aggrandizement, sacrificed on 
the hollow shrine of party devotion talents and acquirements destined for a higher purpose 
and a purer sphere, No; to his honor be it said, that he never 


“ ——Narrowed his mind, 


And gave up to party what was meant for mankind.” 





The last act of his life comes now to confirm this, The interesting and valuable remarks 
which it is our sad but honorable office to give to the public, a legacy as it were of the de. 
parted scholar, is not in the nature of an official report addressed to the government which he 
faithfully served, but a conscientious and pains-taking essay on subjects fraught with the high. 
est utility to the welfare of his fellow men. It will be read for its own sake far and wide by 
all classes of his countrymen and not a few of them who have been benefitted in times past 
by his instructions but will cheerfully pay the full meed of grateful homage to his long and ar. 
duous term of service in their behalf. He has deserved well of his country—he has honestly 
labored for the profit of his age and generation; and with due reverence, these may be con 
sidered as sacred claims to the approval of a higher tribunal, whose rewards are promised to 
those who put their talents out to interest, Well done thon good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” We refrain from dwelling on this painful subject oppressed 
by a deep sense of our incompetency to do it justice. To others more worthy, the duty to 
pay a fitting tribute to talents and virtues which demand a lofiier acknowledgment, but cannot 
receive an offering more sincere than that we now tearfully depose on his new-made grave. 
But ere we close this last expression of our recollections of this estimable man, let proper 
record be made of one quality of his nature, which none better than ourselves was capable of 
appreciating. Reared as Mr, Everett was, in a community where severity of manners is al 
lied to great moral and religious austerity; his education serious, his temperament reserved, 
his habits grave, it could be only by the efforts of a really great understanding that he should 
have nurtured a tolerance of disposition that gave forbearance to his judgment and softness to 
his affections. Hence, whilst he loved learning he was friendly to the arts; and setting by his 
course a bright example of unspotted worth, he was mild to encouragement in his conduct to 
others less wise and less fortunate than himself, With the ancient he might have said: 


” 


“ Homo sum, humani nihil alienum 4 me puto, 


Adieu, the ripened scholar, the able writer, the distinguished politician, the excellent man. 
Adieu, Alexander Everett, : 
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THE CONDITION OF CHINA, 


WITH REFERENCE TO THE MALTHUSIAN THEORY, AS DISCUSSED IN A CORRE- 
SPONDENCE BETWEEN ALEX. H. EVERETT AND PROF. GEO, TUCKER, LATE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

Macao, April 30, 1847. 

Dear Sir,— 

In a le ‘tter, which I addressed to you, nearly a year ago, from on board 
the United States ship Columbus, I promised to communicate to you the 
result of my observations on the state of population in this country, and its 
influence upon the reward of labor, or rate of wages—a question which 
had previously been the subject of an amicable correspondence between us, 
{ quoted in that letter a passage from a recent work by Mr. Tradescant Say, 
in which he expressed the opinion, that the condition of the mass of the 
people ia China affords a remarkable example of the favorable influence of 
the density of population upon the supply of the necessaries and comforts of 
life; and would even authorise the belief, which he professed himself to 
entertain, that the progress of population is the true index and principal 
immediate cause of the progress of national prosperity. 

I regret to be oblige d to add, that this estimable person, who, after pub- 
lishing the work alluded to, was appointed British Consul at Amoy,—one 
of the { four newly-opened px rte. since died at his post. He was highly 
esteemed by his countrymen, and by the foreign community in general, and 
his early death is deplored as a public loss. He was one “of the few 
foreigners who were willing to pardon some peculiarities of manners and 
charac ter in the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire ; and, without overlook- 
ing their defects, to render justice to their good qualities. It has given me 
pleasure to be able to cite the authority of so competent a judge in support 
of my own views, and, at the same time, to pay this slight tribute of respect 
to the memory of a most deserving and excellent man. 

The state of the population in China is, on every account, a very curious 
subject. Its immense and wholly unparalleled amount—supposing the 
commonly received accounts to be well established—renders it one of the 
moral wonders of the world. Nearly four hundred millions of men, associ- 
ated under one government, and composing one consolidated state—are a 
phenomenon, not “only unequalled, but entirely unapproached in political 
history. It becomes, ‘therefore, a matter of great interest to ascertain, first, 
how far the commonly rece rived accounts can be relied on,—in other words, 
what the population of China really is ;—and, secondly, what sort of influ- 
ence it exercises upon the character and condition of the people. So far as 
I have had opportunity to examine the subject, | see no reason to reject the 
common accounts, in which I also unders tand you toconcur. The wonder, 
in fact, does not lie so muc h in the great density of the population, since 
China, in this respect, does not differ materially from the more densely 
peopled portions of Europe. It lies rather in the vast number of persons, 
who are here congregated into one political system. In regard to the influ- 
ence of the state of popul tion, such as it is, you suppose that its extraordi- 
nary density has had a disastrous operation upon the condition of the work- 
ing classes, and reduced them to abject misery. I think I shall be able to 
satisfy you that this opinion is erroneous, and that the working classes in 
China are fully as well, if not better paid for their labor than those of any 
other country. 
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1 will, first, however, make a few remarks upon the real amount of the 
population, in confirmation of the statements that are now generaliy re- 
ceived, 

The statements of the population of this empire, which have long been 
before the public, rest in official enumerations, regularly taken, or corrected, 
every year. The whole empire is divided for administrative purposes into 
provinces, and these, again, into departments and smaller districts, the 
lowest of which are composed of ten families—all, from the province to the 
decade, having their appropriate heads. The head of each district of ten 
families is required to keep a tablet, upon which is entered the number of 
the persons in each of the families composing his district, under the two 
general heads of able-bodied men, or tax-payers, and mouths—or women 
and children. Once in every year the governor of each province collects 
these tablets and makes a return of the “popul: ition, founded upon them, to 
the Board of Revenue or Treasury Dep: irtment, at Peking. Here they are 
put in order and employed for the various purposes, such as military service, 
taxation, &c., for which such a return is wanted. The result is published 
from time to time, by authority, and thus possesses all the certainty that can 
well belong to the subject. 

Sir George Staunton, in his account of the embassy of Lord Macartney, 
gives a statement of the total population of China, and of that of each of the 
provinces, taken for him from these returns by Shoo- Ta-Gin—a Mandarin of 
high standing and character. The total is three hundred and thirty-three 
millions. The amount for each province is also given in round numbers. 
a IS apparent from this circumstance, that prec ise accur: cy Was not arrived 

; but I know no reason for supposing that the number of millions was not 
in oath case accurately taken. 

Another statement, founded on the same returns, as made at a more recent 
period, was first published in the Companion to the Anglo-Chinese Calendar, 
for the year 1832, and has since been generally adopted as the most 
authentic account of the actual population of China. It purports to give 
the returns, made up for the seventeenth year of the Emperor Kia- King— 
1812—as published by authority in the Ta- T'sing-Hoog- Teen, an Imperial 
Statute Book, at Peking, in the year 1828. It gives in exact ‘numbers the 
amount for each province, and the total for the whole empire. The latter 
is 360,279,897. The population of the province of Canton, according to 
that estimate, is 19,174,030, or about the same with the present population 
of the whole United States. 

As the population appears to have been increasing with rapidity ever 
since the accession of the now reigning dynasty, about two centuries ago, 
and as there is an interval of twenty years between the date of this return 
and that of the one given to Lord Macartney, the difference between them 
may be accounted for very naturally by the inte rvening increase. ‘These 
two statements, therefore, agree very well together. That of 1812 is, of 
course, preferable from the greater accuracy with which the numbers are 
given. 

The same returns, upon which this statement is founded, are contained 
in fuller detail in a publication of the distinguished French orientalist, M. 
Pauthier, entitled, ‘‘ Documens Statistiques et Officielles sur 0 Empire de la 
Chine, traduits du Chinois, par G. Pauthier, Paris, 1841.” “ Statistical 
and official documents respecting the Chinese Empire, translated from the 
Chinese.” This is an exact translation from the Chinese official publica- 
tion, alluded to above, entitled, Ta-7'sing-Hoog-Teen, or the “ Imperial 
Statute Book.’ The copy, employed by Pauthier, belongs to the Royal 
Library at Paris, and, although the date of the edition is “not given in the 
title-page, includes documents of later date than 1812. The work is a com- 
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plete statement, by authority, of the population, the revenue and the distribu- 
tion of the land throughout the whole empire— interspersed with explana- 
tions of the manner in which the returns are made. In regard to population 
we have the following particulars : 


“Tn each section, the person who has charge of the enumeration of the inhabitants, 
shall provide himself with tablets, one of which is to be hung up at the door of each 
honse. On this shall be written the name of the head of the family, with those of the 
able-bodied men, or tax-payers, and of the women and children. The list shall be 
examined every year, in order te mi ike the ne cessary changes. In the tenth moon of 
each year the Governors of provinces shall send round and collect from the Pao-Kias, or 
heads of ten families, these tablets. An abstract of these, with a calculation of the 
revenue resulting from it shall be transmitted to the Board of Revenue at Peking, where 
it shall form the basis of the annual report upon the finances and revenue of the 
empire = 


The work of Pauthier, from which I make these extracts, and which is a 
pamphlet of fifty pages, includes a large portion of the returns for 1812 in 
detail. For the present purpose, I need only say, farther, that it gives, as 
the report of the total amount of the population for that year, 361,693,177 
There is a slight difference between this result and the one deduced from 
the same returns in the Anglo-Chinese Calendar. It is accounted for by 
the admission into the statement, as given by Pauthier, of two or three 
smaller items, which I need not here specify. 

This is a far more carefully made up, and consequently more reliable 
estimate of the population of China, than we have of any other country on 
the globe, with, perhaps, the exception of the United States. We may, 
therefore, with safety, assume it as correct, especially as for the principal 
purpose which we have in view,—lI mean the influence of the state of the 
population upon the condition of the people ;—the total amount is of no 
material consequence—the result in this respect depending entirely upon 
the comparative density, and not the positive numbers. 

This immense population appears to be of somewhat recent growth. The 
most ancient return, that I have seen, dates from the 26th year of Hoong- 
Woo,—1393 of our era. Jn this the number of families is stated at 
16,0: 52,860, and that of individuals at 60,545,811. The next authentic 
statement is the return of tax-payers for the ‘50th year of Kang-Hee,—1712 
of our era. The number is stated at 29,642,492. Multiplying this number 
by five, we have a total of 145,000,000 for the whole population of the 
empire. This is the estimate of Father Amyot, one of the most distin- 
guished of the French Jesuits, given in a work published by him about the 
middle of the last century. Supposing it to be correct for the time to which 
it is referred,—1712,—the population doubled itself between that period 
and the year 1794, when Lord Macartney visited Peking, Between this 
latter date and IS: 2, it must have increased about thirty millions. 

It is remarkable, however, that the Emperor Keen-Loong, in a proclama- 
tion addressed to the people at large upon the very subject of the popula- 
tion, and published in the work before quoted, Ta-T:ing-Hoog-teen, or 
‘Imperial Statute Book,” sec. 141, p. 388—states that, in the 49th year of 
Kang-Hee, the population of the empire was 23 312,200. “Last year,” 
he adds, “the amount, according to returns, made from all the provinces, 
was 307 467,200.” This proclamation was published by Keen-Loong in 
the 53d year of his reign,—1794,—the year before Lord Macartney’s 
embassy ; so it is not easy to reconcile the Emperor’s statement for that year 
with the one of 330 millions given to Lord Macartney by 7hoo-ta-gin ; but 
the difficulty is greatly increased, when we find the Exaperor representing 
the whole population for the 49th year of Kang-Hee,—1712,—at only 23. 
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millions. On this supposition it must have sunk between the years 1393 
and 1712, from sixty to twenty-three millions ; and then, in the next eighty 
years, suddenly started forward from 23 millions to 307. The conquest of 
the empire by the Manchoo Tartars,—the now reigning dynasty,—took 
place between the reigns of Hoong-Woo and Kang Hee,—say about the 
year 1650,—and was attended by long and bloody wars, that, no doubt, 
produced at this time a considerable effect upon the population; but such 
alternations of decline and progress, as are suggeste 2d by the statements given 
in the Emperor’s proclamation, appear to be wholly inadmissible. The 
most natural, and probably the true way of accounting for the apparent 
difficulty, is to suppose that the Emperor i inadvertently described as a return 
of the whale population, what was intended, and is, in fact, described i 
other official publications, as a return of tax-payers only. Considered in 
this light, and multiplying the number it gives by five, it serves, as | hav 
already said, for the basis of an estimate of about 145 millions,—which 
agrees very well with the more recent accounts. Unfortunately for this 
hypothesis, the Emperor himself affirms, in the same proclamation, that 
“between the 49th year of Kang-Hee and the time when he wrote, the 
population of the empire had increased about //fleen-fold,” and expresses 
some alarm as to the possibility of finding subsistence for the people, should 
their numbers continue to advance in the same proportic n, Indeed, the 
principal object of the proclamation is to enjoin great industry in raising 
food, and great economy in the use of it, on the absomed gro und, that the 
population was rapidly outstripping the means of subsistence. It is appa- 
rent, therefore, that the Empe ror Keen-Loong really supposed the return of 
twenty-three millions for the year 1712, to be a return of the whole indi- 
idual population of the empire. It is difficult to imagine how a sovereign 
of eminent talent and hi th literary accomplishments, like Keen-Loong, 
should have fallen into this error. P ossibly a more careful examination of 
the original may discover some mistake in the translation, which may enabl 
us to explain the mystery. Inthe meantime, as it has no bearing upon the 
evidence in support of the official returns, there is no reason why it should 
make us doubt the accuracy of the estimate founded upon them, and now 
generally received as authentic and certain 
We may, therefore, as | remarked before, assume with safety for the 

present purpose, that the total population of the Chinese Empire amounts, 
in round num bers, to about three hundred and seventy millions. This im- 





mense mass is distributed in different de yrees ara isity over a terri ite ry, ti 
extent of which has been various! lystated. Mr. J. Adams, in ne ao ‘ture 
on China, reckons it in round numbers at seven millions of square miles,— 
including, of course, Chinese Tartary ;— Balbi, perhaps the highest authority, 


and who, in this « case, has the endorsement of Humboldt, states it at 
5,350,000, This would give, for the whole empire, a density of about 


seventy to the square mile. Much the greater part of the population is, 
however, concentrated in China proper, which includes 1,297,000 square 


miles, or 836,719,630 English acres. On that territory the population 
stands to t\e geographical extent in the ratio of 257 to the square mil 

This is not higher than the average ratio in the thickly- -peopled parts of 
Europe. In soxne parts of the ernereas, for exampl the ratio is 275; 
in Engi: ind, abowt 225; in the Grand-duchy of Lucca, 250. In the pro- 
vince of Yoounau, in China proper, the average is as low as 74, which Is 
rather lower than it Nt in the state of Massachusetts; while in Chee-Lee, 


the most popule cs of a.!, and the one which includes Peking, the average 
rises to 644. In the province of Kwantung (Canton) it is stated at 264. 
I need hardiy say thet the influence of the state of population upon the 
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condition of the people is determined entirely by its density, and not by the 
amount that may happen to be incorporated into one political system, The 
state of population in China, considered as a fact to be studied and ac- 
counted for, ‘belongs, therefore, to the same class with the state of popula- 
tion in the thickly-peopled parts of Europe,—such as England, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, and the north of Italy. 

The theory on the subject of the relation naturally subsisting between the 
state of population and the supply of the means of subsistence, which has 
of late prevailed in Great Britain, and which you have adopte das applica- 
ble to the United States, undert: ikes to prove that the reward of labor, or 
rate of wages, regularly declined in proportion to the increase of density in 
the population. You intimate, in one of your letters to me, that I shall find 
the truth of this principle confirmed by the existing state of things in China: 
in other words, that the reward of Jabor is lower, and the mass of the people 
consequently in a less comfortable situation thi in in other less dens sely peo- 
pled countries. 

The impression that I have received from my reading upon the ae 
as well as from such personal observations as I have been able to make, 
different; and I think I shall be able to satisfy you, that, although the 
money price of labor, as of most other articles, is lower here than it is in 
the United Sates, the real rate of wages,—that is, the supply of the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life, which the laborer is able to procure with his pay, 
is greater than it is in most other countries, including those which we 
regard as the best administered and most prosperous in the western world. 

In the remarks which you make upon the subject, in your letter, you do 
not go into any detailed statements of the grounds of your opinion in regard to 
the situation of the working class in China. You would, perhaps, rely, in 
some degree, upon the authority of Malthus, who takes the same view of a 
matter that you do,—and upon the evidence, adduced in support of it, 
his Es ssay on Population. 





















‘The reward of labor in China, (he remarks, ) is kept as low as possible, and the mass 
f e people are in the most abject state of poverty. The price of labor is generally 
found to bear as smali a proportion everywhere to the rate demanded for provisions, as 
the common people can suffer. Notw ithstanding the advantage of living together in large 
families, like soldiers in a mess, and the exercise of the greatest economy in the manage- 
ment of these messes, they are reduced to the use of vegetable food, with a very rare 








and scanty relish of any animal substance.” 






These statements are given by Malthus on the authority of Sir George 
Staunton, He adds, on that of Du Halde, t that, ‘‘ notwithstanding the great 
sobriety and industry of the inhabitants, the prodigious number of them 
occasions a great deal of misery. There are some so poor, that, being un- 
able to supply their children with common necessaries, they expose them in 
the streets. In the great cities, such as Canton and P eking, thi lis shocking 
sight is very common.” 

He farther adds, on the authority of Father Premare, one of the Jesuit 
Missionaries, writing to a friend, that— 















“The richest and most flourishing empire in the world is, notwithstanding, in one 
sense, the poorest and most miserable of all. The country, however extensive and fertile, 
18 not sufficient to support its inhabitants. Four times as much territory would be neces- 
sary to place them at their ease. In Canton alone, there is, without exaggeration, more 
than a million of souls; and in a town, thiee or four miles distant, (Foo. Shaw,) a sull 
greater number. Who, then, can count the inhabitants of the provil nce? But what is 
this to the whole empire, which contains fifteen great provinces, ill equally peopled ? 
To how me ny millions would such a calculation amount? A thir S part of this infinite 
Population would hardly. find sufficie nt rice to support itself prepe rly. 

“Ti is well known that extreme misery impels a people to the most dreadful excesses. 
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A spectator in China, who examines things closely, will not be surprised, that mothers 
destroy, or expose many of their children, —that parents sell their daughters for a trifle,~ 
that the people are selfish, and that there are sach numbers of robbers. The sur pr ise is, 
that nothing still more dreadful should happen; and that in times of famine, which are 
here but too frequent, millions of people should perish with hunger, without having 
recourse to those dreadful extremities of which we read examples in the history of 
Europe. 

‘It cannot be said, in China, as in Earope, that the poor are idle, and might gain a 
subsistence if they would work. The labors and efforts of these people are beyond con- 
ception. A Chiuese will pass whole days in digging the earth,—sometimes up to the 
knees in water,—and in the evening, is happy to eat a little spoonful of rice, and to drink 
} ”? 


the insipid water in which it was boiled. This is all that they have in general. 





These are the principal authorities cited by Malthus in support of his 
assertions in regard to the supposed ‘ abject poverty” of the mass of the 
people, and the “‘ extreme smallness’ of the reward of their labor, as com- 
pared with what it is in other countries. 

As respects the supposed practice of exposing infant children, alluded to 
in the above extract and elsewhere, as one of the evidences of the very 
wretched state of the working classes in China, I cannot, of course, go into 
detail in the short compass of a letter. There is reason to believe, that in 
some of the statements made upon this subject, the truth has been greatly 
exaggerated, and that the crime in question is not more frequent than it is 
in the more populous parts of the Christian world,—particularly in some of 
the great cities of the continent of Europe. If the view which I take of 
the state of the people be correct, it must be attributed, when it does occur, 
to the same causes which produce it elsewhere, viz., in shi ume, or sheer profli- 
gacy, and not to an extremity of destitution, which, as I shall presently 
show, is itself entirely imaginary. 

Before entering into particul: irs, I will remark, i in the first place, that the 
density of population—even taking into view only China proper—is not 
greater, as | have shown, than it is in the thickly -peopled parts of Europe. 
If this supposed wretchedness of the mass of the people be real, and be, 
also, the effect of the density of the population, how happens it that it does 
not exist in England, the Netherlands, Switze srl: and, and the north of Italy— 
countries, in which the population is of about the same density as in China, 
and which are, by general acknowledgment, precisely the most prosperous 
and flourishing parts of Europe? It is obvious, that the wretchedness sup- 
posed is either im: iginary and unreal, or that, so far as it may be real, it is 
the effect of some other cause, since the same density of population, existing 
in other countries, not only does not produce this effect, but coincides with 
the most remarkable developments of national prosperity that are recorded 
in the history of the world. 

Again : we are told by Father Premare, in the extract given above, that 
“there is not rice enough grown to support one-third of the population ;’— 
yet rice, we know, is the main article of food. What, then, becomes of the 
other two-thirds? It is obvious, that, if this assertion were true, it would 
take but one or two years to reduce the population to a third of the present 
amount. ‘This remark is sufficient of itself to show the degree of attention 
which is due to the statements of the worthy father, considered as scientific 
data. He was a person of superior talent and excellent character, and, 
withal, a very good writer ;—large portions of his correspondence, as given 
in the Lettres Curicuses et Edificantes, in which the letter here quoted is 
contained, are very interesting. But he evidently wrote, on this occasion, 
with no view to scientific accuracy, and really means nothing more than 
that the Empire of China was very populous, and that he had reason to 
believe, that there was, at times, a great deal of suffering among the poor. 
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Even this immense disproportion between the supply of food and the 
number of mouths does not satisfy the worthy father, who, after stating that 
there is not rice enough raised to support more than a third of the people, 
remarks, as you have seen, in another part of the same passage, that there is 
not territory enough to furnish food for more than a quarter. © Four times 
as much territory “would be necessary to place the people at thewr ease.’ 
Now, the extent of the territory of China, including Chinese Tartary, is is 
reckoned by the best geographers, as I have already stated, at 5,350,000 
square miles. The portion of the earth’s surface, available for agricultural 
purposes, is about twenty million square miles. Four times the territory 
of China would be equal to the whole surface of the earth, so far as it is 
susceptible of cultivation. According to the statement of Father Premare, 
therefore, it would require the whole possible produce of the globe to supply 
with food the population of the Empire of China, which, when he wrote, 
amounted to About a hundred and fifty millions. Truly, the Jesuit, if he 
calculated their appetites upon his own, must have been, like Shylock’s 
attendant in the play, a “ huge feeder.” It is estimated that in England, 
which is not a productive country, an acre laid down in wheat will supply 
more than enough for the food of two men,—laid down in potatoes, it will 
furnish food for six. As rice is one of the most productive articles that can 
be raised, and as, in China, two crops are regularly gathered every year from 
the same land, it would be fair to take a higher number than six, as that of 
the men who can be supported in China by the produce of an acre: but 
assuming the same ratio for the sake of moderation, and reckoning the five 
million square miles of territory at four thousand million English acres, we 
shall have, multiplying these by six, twenty-four thousand millions as the 
number of men who might be supported by the produce of the present terri- 
tory of China, if it were all under cultivation. There is, therefore, even 
now, when the popul: ition is about triple what it was in the time of Premare, 

‘ample room to raise enough” for a still larger addition. Four times the 
territory of China, on the same calculation, would feed about a hundred 
thousand millions of men. 

So much for the scientific value of Father Premare’s observations in po- 
litical economy. The general considerations that | have now presented 
might, perhaps, be sufficient of themselves to refute statements resting upon 
so little evidence, and carrying with them such decisive internal proof of 
inaccuracy—not to say the wildest jumping in the dark, But the real test 
of truth is, after all, an appeal to facts. Are the mass of the people in China 
in the state of abject wretchedness here supposed, or are they not? Is the 
reward of labor barely sufficient to keep soul and body together? or is it, 
at least, equal to what it is in the most prosperous and flourishing commu- 
nities in Christendom? It is rather remarkable, that neither the present 
missionaries, who have given their appalling accounts of the misery of the 
people, nor thei ir modern British disciples, have thought it worth while to 
inform themselves as to what the rate of wages, and the cost of the neces- 
saries of life, really are. A few facts of this kind would elucidate the sub- 
ject more than whole volumes of mere speculation. 

The average rate of wages paid to the daily laborer is the most correct 
index that we can have of the average reward of mere labor in all its 
branches, taken independently of skill in every other extraneous circum- 
stance. The wages usually paid to domestic servants in China are five 
dollars a month, I am also informed on good authority, and find it stated 
in a well-written article in the Chinese Repository, now before me, that the 
wages paid to servants by foreigners here, are about the same with those 
which they receive from their own countrymen. It appears, from the same 
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authority, that the wages of a laborer in the field or the worksliop, are gen- 
erally one mace aday. Porters, menials, and other mere laborers, get about 
the same. One mace a day may, therefore, be assumed as the average rate 
of the reward of mere daily labor in C hina. A mace is the tenth part of a 
tael, and about the seventh part of a Spanish dollar, or from fourteen to 
fifteen cents. 

Persons of the description here mentioned can be boarded at from a dol- 
Jar to a dollar and a half a month. Mine are boarded at $1.50. Their 
food, as thus provided, is not, as Father Premare describes that of the poor 
Chinese in general, “a little spoonful of rice,”’ nor their drink, the ‘ in- 
sipid water in which it was boiled.” T hey have for their $1.50 the 
month, as much rice as they can eat three times a day. ‘This is the great 
staple of. food with all classes, from the Emperor downwards. In addition 
to this, they have fish, fowls, and pork in abundance: beef and mutton are 
searce and dear. T hey have also an ample supply of vegetables and fruits— 
such as oranges and bananas. For drink, they have tea at discretion at all 
hours, This is the universal beverage throughout the empire. 

I may add here, that the worthy Father Premare, who has rendered im- 
portant services to Chinese literature by his excellent Grammar, but who is 
naturally not so much at home in the kitchen as he is in the library, has 
made a rather amusing mistake in regard to this matter of *‘ the water in 
which the rice is boiled.” The Chinese, who are very particular in pre- 
paring their rice, employ but little water in boiling it; and permit the 
whole to evaporate before they consider the rice as fit for use. ‘The rice, 
when served, is perfectly dry; each kernel is entirely separate from the 
rest, and “the insipid‘water in which it was builed,” has all gone off in va- 
por. Famine-struck, as Father Premare supposes him to be, the poorest 
Chinese would not touch a dish of rice which should have left behind it in 
the vesse] in which it was boiled, this “insipid potation,” although a simi- 
lar mess is daily consumed with infinite relish throughout our well-fed and 
luxurious New-England. At the South they understand the matter better, 
and boil their rice as well as the Chinese. 

[ mentioned above that good, common board may be had at from one to 
one dollar fifty the month. As an instance of the former rate, Mr. brown, 
a missionary clergyman, who keeps a school for Chinese boys at Hong- 
Kong, in which there are from twenty to thirty pupils, boards them at the 
rate of a dollar a month, in the manner described above. 

The average cost of rice is about one and a half taels the pearl, (1334 
Ibs.,) or a cent a pound; and a pound of rice is as much as a man can eat 
in aday. ‘The daily laborer receives, therefore, in his mace, au amount of 
money equivalent in value to the daily subsistence of fourteen or fifteen 
men. If he be the head of a family, comprised of four or five persons, he 
has at his disposal, after providing for his and their subsistence, the means 
of subsistence for nine or ten persons, to be employed in providing himself 
and his family with clothes. lodging, buielks and othe “y necessaries and com- 
forts. These are all to be had at the most moderate rates. ‘fA common 
laborer,” says the authority, I just quoted, ‘*can live for $2.25 a month, 
ine luding clothes and rent ; but $3 i is probably nearer the average. Cotton 
clothing costs from $4 to $5 a year.” The people, as I have already re- 
marked, are very much in the habit of living together in large establish-, 
ments, composed of several branches of the same family. In Conpequence 
of this truly admirable system, which combines all the siippose dd advantages 
of the visionary scheme of “ communities,” without any of its dangers and 
absurdities, the expenses of individuals are greatly reduced. “E ight, 
twelve fifteen, forty, and even sixty persons,” says the authority I have al- 
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ready quoted, ‘‘ sometimes live in one house. This, of course, reduces the 
individual expenses; and this practice is so common, that $2.50 may be 
taken as the average rate of board.” It is much to be wished, that this 
economical, social an] truly Christian custom might extend itself to other 
countries. It is constantly recommended to the Chinese by the highest 
authorities in the empire, and forms the subject of one of the chapters of 
the famous Sacred Edict, written by the |Emperor Yoong-Ching, about a 
century ago—a sort of summary of political and social duty, which i is read 
publicly every month by the provincial magistrates to assemblies of the 
people throughout the whole empire. In this, as well as in some other 
matters, to w vhich I need not here allude, our philosophers, philanthropists, 
and even missionaries, might with advantage take a few lessons in political, 
moral and religious doctrine from the pe ople whom they are so anxious to 
enlighten, and whom they consider as so far below themselves in the scale 
of civilizé ition. 

Such, however, are the facts in reference to the condition of the working 
classes in China. ‘The account of a laborer of the lowest class with the 
world will stand, on an average, nearly as follows : 
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Surplus, to be employed in supporting a family, books, luxurie 











The correctness of the statements given is, for the most part, within my 
own knowledge ; and where they rest on evidence, the authority is unques- 
tionable. You will judge for yourself how far they are consistent with the 
theory of “ abject wretchedness.” From a view of these statements, as 
well as of what [ see around me, in the actual condition of the people, I 
should say on the contrary, that the working population of China are better 
fed, better clothed, better lodged. on the whole happier, and even higher in 
the scale of intellectual and moral culture, than, perhaps, any other on the 
globe. I doubt whether, even in New-England, where the money-price of 
labor is so much higher, either the laborer or the small cultivator enjoys so 
many of the comforts of life as the Chinese. Certainly the half-starved and 
over-worked wretches that crowd the factories, mines and work-houses of 
England, and pass from one to the other of these establishments with every 
oscillation in the ever-varying scale of prices, cannot pretend to an equality 
with him, 

But without adverting to these less forward classes, although they com- 
pose more than half of the working population of England, and taking into 
view only the best paid and the best situated portion of the agricultural la- 
borers, the proportion between the money price of their labor and the usual 
supply of the means of subsistence is far below what it is in China. The 
laborers on Sir Robert Peel’s estate had their wages raised very recently from 
twelve to fifteen shillings a week, on account of the present scarcity. Their 
ordinary wages are twelve shillings, and the average reward of agricultural 
labor does not exceed ten, or £26 a year. A quarter of wheat is considered 
as the usual supply for the subsistence of an individual. This, at sixty 
shillings, or £3, absorbs about an eighth of his income, and leaving him but 
seven eighths for his family, clothing, rent, and other expenses ; ‘while the 
personal subsistence of the labourer i in China, absorbs, as we have seen, only 
one-fifteenth of his money wages. The comparative dearness of all the neces- 
saries and comforts of life in Engl: ind increases the difference still further. 
The tea which the Chinese laborer drinks from morning tili night for next to 
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nothing, pays in England a duty of a shilling a pound, in addition to the cost, 
and is, of course, beyond the reach of thepoor, I cannot here pursue the sub- 
ject into further details, but | trust that I have said enough to satisfy you be- 
yond a doubt, of the truth of my general proposition, that the reward of 
jabor in China i is fully sufficient for the comfortable support of the laborer, 
and quite equal to what it is in the most prosperous communities of Europe 
and America. 

The account given by Father Premare, in the above extract, of the con- 
dition of the working classes in China, though vague, and when analyzed, 
entirely without value for any scientific purpose, is yet fitted to leave a dis- 
agreeable impression upon the mind ; and coming, as it does, from an intelli- 
gent eye-witness, can hardly fail, unless contrasted with other representations 
of the same kind, from equally good authority, to produce some effect. It 
forms, however, a sort of exception to the general character of the accounts 
given by the Jesuit missionaries; and I cannot help thinking it a little un- 
fair im Mr. Malthus, to pick out those two or three passages from a large 
mass of matter contained in the same collection, almost the whole of which 
has a directly opposite tendency. Indeed, the disposition of the Jesuits to 
see everything here en beau, has been a standing topic of reproach against 
these worthy fathers; and, if their authority can be depended on, China must 
be regarded, not merely as a flourishing and prosperous community, but as a 
sort of earthly Elysium At the risk of making my letter tedious, [ will 
extract one or two passages of this kind, as an offset to the Jéré ‘miade of 
Father Primare, who, inconsistently enough, in the midst of his lamentation 
over the “ abject wretchedness” ‘and “ utter destitution” of the people, him- 
self pronounces China to be the ‘‘ most prosperous and flourishing commu- 
nity on the globe.’’ 

The following passage is taken from a letter from Father Fontaney to 
Father de la Chaise, the well-known confessor to Louis XIV. It destribes 
the aspect of the country between Peking and Shen-See. 






























“ The road from Peking to the province of Shen-See, is one of the most agreeable that 
Ieversaw. You pass through nine or ten cities, and among others, that of Pao-tim-foo, 
the residence of the Viceroy. The whcle country is level and well cultivated, the road 
smooth, and in many places bordered with trees, and with walls to protect and secure 
the fields. For the whole way there is a continual passing of men, carts, and beasts of 
burden. In the course of every league, you meet with two or three villages, not inclu- 
ding those which you see ata distance from the read. The rivers are crossed by solid 
bridges of several arches. The most considerable of them is that of .oo-Ko-Kias, three 
leagues from Peking. The parapets of this bridge are of marble, and on each side are a 
hundred and forty- -eight m: arble posts; at each extremity, four elephants, recumbent iu 
marble, guard the entrance.’ 

















This is not the picture of a country where the working classes are in a 
state of abject wretchedness. Take now a more rural scene. The follow- 
ing is part of a letter from Father Du Mailla, and gives a description of the 
Chinese part of the Island of Formosa : 








“ The part of Formosa possessed by the Chinese certainly deserves the name that has 
been given to it. Itis a most beautiful couutry. The air is pure, and the sky always 
clear. The soil is watered by a number of small rivers, and produces every species of 
grain—wheat, rice, barley, and others—also, most of the fruits peculiar to the Indies, snch 
as oranges, bananas, ananas, guagavas, papayas, and cocoanuts, together with peaches, apri- 
cots, figs, grapes, chestnuts, pomegranates, and the rest that flourish in Europe and 
America, Their water-melons are much larger than ours, and are highly relished by 
the Chinese, although they are not equal to those of Brazil. Tobacco and sugar succeed 
perfectly well. All these trees, shrubs and pl ants, are so beautifully arrange -d, that, 
after the rice has been transplanted and set out again in squares, the whole plain has the 
appearance of a vast garden rather than a field.” 
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But, without dwelling on the mere external appearance of the country, 
which is, after all, only an indirect, though sure test of the condition of the 
people, I will direct your attention somewhat more particularly to the de- 
scription given by Father Jacquemin, of the Island of T’song-ming, at the 
mouth of the river Yang- Tse-Kiang, (Child of the Ocean,) and the “mode of 
subsistence of the inhabitants. 

This island is not one of the most favorably situated or of the most fertile 
spots in the empire. It was originally like the Netherlands, a sand-bank, 
and was gradually raised by deposits from the current of the river, until it 
became an island, some eighty English miles in length, and twenty in 
breadth ; separated from the continent by a strait twenty miles wide. The 
first inhabitants were convicts, sentenced to reside there, as a punishment 
for their crimes; the place being, at the time, a mere unproductive marsh, 
overgrown with weeds. By them it was gradually brought under cultiva- 
tion ; and, as the settlement increased in numbers and importance, other 
persons of a better character came over from the continent, and the popula- 
tion thickened, until, notwithstanding the natural disadvantages of the situ- 
ation, it has become as dense as in any part of the empire. Father Jacque- 
min does not give the exact proportion between the territory and the popu- 
lation, but describes the whole island, as in a manner ‘‘ one continuous vil- 
lage.” His account of the appearance of it is as follows: 
















“The aspect of the island is very agreeable. The multitude of houses with which the 
whole country is covered, de light the eye. At short distances from each other, are large 
towns, having numerous ware houses and shops, provided in abundance with every sort ‘of 
desira»le articles; some with rich silks and other stuffs; some with necessaries, comforts 
and luxuries for the table ; others with furniture and all sorts of household articles. Be- 
tween these towns are scattered about as many separate houses, as there are families em- 
ployed in agricultural labors. These houses are of different kinds ; the best are of brick, 
roofed with tiles ; others are made of bamboo and roofed with straw. The whole island 
is intersected in all directions with canals, both sides of which are commonly planted with 
trees. The high-ways, which are very narrow, on account of the limited extent of the 
territory, are bordered everywhere with small houses of entertainment for the use of 
travellers. You would almest imagine that the whole island is one imui ¥ 
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This, you will perceive, is the picture of one of the divisions of the Celes- 
tial Empire, least favored by nature, and in which subsistence, so far as it 
depends on fertility of soil, 1s attainable with the greatest difficulty. It is, 
nevertheless, fully as populous as the most fertile provinces; and it is here, 
therefore, if anywhere in China, that we shall find this pressure of the pop- 
ulation against the means of subsistence, of which the British economists are 
in so much dread. Unfortunately for their theories, it appears that in this 
case, as in that of the Netherlands, and various other parts of Europe, the 
most densely peopled countries are precisely those, in which the means of 
subsistence are cheapest and most abundant. Father Jacquemin anticipates 
the difficulty, and enters with a good deal of detail into the manner in 
which it is solved. This he was able todo from having resided many 
years on the island, which was the scene of his mission. The passage is, 
therefore, on every account, peculiarly instructive and valuable. ‘This must 
be my excuse for troubling you with an extract of some length. 









“You will, doubtless, inquire, my reverend father,” he writes to his correspondent, 

“how so great a number of inhabitants can subsist upon so small and naturally so unpro- 
ductive an island? The details that I shall proceed to give you, will show you with 
what facility this apparently difficult work is accomplished. 

“ In the first place, every inch of ground is turned to account. The land is of three 
kinds. The marshes on the coast produce nothing but bamboo. This is employed as 
material for the poorer sort of houses—as an article of trade with the neighboring coast— 
as fire, wood, and as fuel to be used in the farnacesin preparing salt. ‘ You see,’ said one 
of his converts to the worthy missionary, ‘the goodness of Providence in supplying us 
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with these reeds so nearly at hand. If we had to go to a distance for them, we could 
never support the fatigue, and we could make no salt.’ 

“The second sort of land is the upland. Upon this they raise annually two crops— 
one of some sort of grain, such as wheat, barley, &c., which is reaped in May ; - the other of 
rice or cotton, which is reaped in September. The culture of the rice is the most la- 
borious, as it must be kept constantly under water, and is all transplanted by hand. The 
water they use is the sea-water from the canals; and ‘by an admirable arrangement of 
Providence,’ says the excellent missionary, ‘ this water, which is salt at all othe r times of 
the year, becomes fresh when they have occasion to use it in irrigating the crop.’ 

“There is a third sort of land, scattered in spots about the island, of a grey color, and 
apparently sterile, but which the people turn to good account, by making salt of it. It 
appears to be saturated with this article. They collect the earth into heaps, upon which 
they pour water. This running through, carries the salt with it in solution, and is after- 
wards boiled down over furnaces by the women and children. In this way they provide 
salt for their own consumption, and obtain an article for trade with the neighboring con- 
tinent. 

“ The produce of their agricultural and manufacturing labor beyond their own consump- 
tion, is exchanged to a considerable extent, for fish, fresh and ‘salted, which are among 
the staple articles of food. Very few of the natives are employed in the fisheries; but 
at the proper season, an ‘infinite number of fishing boats arrive, loaded with fresh fish of 
excellent quality.’ Some of these are particular ly. described. One of the best weighs, 
on the average, not less than forty pounds; another, called the yellow fish, resembles ‘the 
cod. ‘It is incredible what quantities of these fish are consumed fresh, along the whole 
coast of the continent, from To-Keen to Shan-Toong, beside those that are salted where 
they are taken. All these fish are sold at very low prices, although the charges are con- 
siderable ; for,’ says the worthy father, ‘ the dealers are obliged, in the first place, to pur- 
chase a permit to carry on the trade from the Mandarin ; then to go twenty leagues into 
the country to get a supply of ice ; then to buy the fish as it comes from the net, and 
place it on layers of ice in the hold of their junks, as they pack herrings in casks at 
Dieppe. In this way fish is transported to distant places, and is still sold extremely 
cheap.’ 


All this does not look much like absolute starvation ; but ‘‘ these,” says 
the father, “is far from being sufficient to supply the wants of the prodi- 
gious multitude of the inhabitants of the island.” Between th sixth and 
the ninth months they import immense quantities of salted fish from the 
continent. It is made along the whole coast, from the mouth of the river 
to Shan-Toong. Large tracts upon the shore are so arranged, that at the 
season when the fish from the sea or from the river frequent them, the water 
is let off, and the fish are taken by hand. ‘They are then salted, and sold to 
the islanders at very low rates. 


“ The soil is not favorable to fruits, but is excellent for vegetables, of which they have 
the greatest abundance. From the seeds of some of these they make oil of very good 
quality, which is used for sauces. ‘ Our French cooks,’ says the father,‘ would be rather 
surprised to learn that the Chinese are not behind them in gastronomic science. Their 
dishes are not inferior to ours in flavor, and are much less costly. With ¢ few beans and 
a little flour of rice or wheat, they know how to prepare a variety of dis..es of excellent 
flavor.’ 

“ Phe most common meat is pork: it is better than that of Europe, and is considers d 
by the Chinese as far superior to that of any other country. Geese, ducks, and especially 
fowls, are very abundant, and much cheaper than in Europe. In winter the ‘coast is 
covered with wild fow], which are taken in nets. Cows are used only for work. 

“ There are no grapes on the island, but the inhabitants have wine in abundance, made 
from rice. The rice is steeped in water with some other ingredients for twenty or thirty 
days. It is afterwards boiled, and when the grain is dissolved, the liquor ferments and 
sends upa thick vapor. This operation being over, there remains in the vessel a pure 
wine, which is drawn off and preserved in earthen jars. From the lees they prepare a 
distilled spirit, equal in strength to our brandy. 

“ Large numbers of persons are employed in carrying on the trade, required by these 
exchanges; and this extensive commerce gives support to a part of the inconceivable 
multitude of the inhabitants. It is never interrupted, excepting on the first days of the 
year, which are devoted to visiting and amusement. At all other times there is a contin- 
ual coming and going in town and country. Some are bringing from the continent an 
immense quantity of rice, that which is raised on the island not being sufficient to sup- 
port the people for two months. Others are carrying to the continent their cotton—their 
clothes, and their other manufactures, or returning with all sorts of supplies, which find a 
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ready sale. Thave seen traders, for example, who, within three or four days after their 
return, bad sold as many as six thousand cases proper for the season. 

“ The very poorest persons, with a litte economy, find an easy subsistence. Many fami- 
lies, composed of father, mother, and two or three children, beginning with a capital of a 
dollar or two, live comfortably on the profit of their little business, wear silk dresses on 
gala days, and in a few years, amass enough to be able to carry on an extensive trade. 
This isa matter of daily occurrence. A person so situated, determines, for example, to 
opeu a little house of refreshment ; with his dollar or two in hand, he buys a little sugar, 
wheat-flour and rice. These articles he makes up into cakes, and exposes them for sale an 
hour or two before day-light, to kindle, (as they say here,) the appetite of travellers. No 
sooner is the shop open, than the whole stock is taken off by the villagers and travellers, 
the workmen, porters, suitors in the courts, and the boys, (for everybody here rises be- 
times,) so that before noon the shopman has already doubled his capital three or four 
times over, and is ready to stock his shop on a larger scale the following day. 

“ There are about four thousand soldiers stationed on the island, who receive a sum in 
money equivalent to about five cents, and a measure (about a pound) of rice a day, which 
is the quantity considered sufficient for a man’s subsistence. They are occasionally re- 
viewed, bu', at other times, they are allowed to employ themselves in any way they pre- 
fer; so that the place of a common soldier isa good business, and is sought for, instead 
of being shunned, as in Europe. There are also, on the island, about four hundred lite- 
rary graduates, ‘“ promoted men,” as they are called, that is, persons who have distin- 
guished themselves at the great triennial literary examination for the province, and receive 
a pension from the government, with aright to an appointment on the occurrence of a va- 
cancy, ‘There are also ten or adozen persons who have received the higher degrees, and 
a large number between the ages of sixteen and forty, who come every three years to 
attend the examination and qualify themselves for promotion. At the head of the admin- 
istration of the island is a Mandarin of the literary class, who receives and pays over the 
taxes. dispenses justice in civil and criminal cases, and maintains the public peace. The 
people, though considered less polished in their manners than some of their neighbors, are 
courteous, cheerful, and in geveral kind to each other in their mutual intercourse ; present- 
ing, ou the whole, the appearance of an eminently thriving, prosperous, and well ordered 
community. : 


Here, then, is another example, precisely parallel to that of the Ne- 
therlands in Europe,—which, of itself, entirely demolishes the permanent 
starvation theory in all its parts. The island has attained the utmost 
possible density of population under every disadvantage of soil, climate 
and mode of settlemeut. What then becomes of the supposition, that 
population naturally keeps pace with fertility of soil? Again: the cli- 
mate does not afford from its own products the means of feeding the 
people for two out of the twelve months, notwithstanding which, the 
supply of provisions at the lowest rates and of all descriptions,—fish, 
flesh, fowl, fruits and vegetables, is unexhausted and inexhaustible. 
What then becomes of the doctrine, that, as soon as the best soils are 
taken into cultivation, population presses against the means of subsist- 
ence,—in other words,—that there is a permanent scarcity? One such 
case, I repeat, is, of itself, a complete and unanswerable refutation of the 
whole theory. 

It is time, however, to close this long, and, I fear, very tedious letter. 
I have endeavored to show, that the depressed “ abject poverty” of the 
working classes in China, which has been adduced by Malthus and 
others in proof of the correctness of the anti-population theory, is en- 
tirely unreal and imaginary—* that, far from being less favorably situated 
in regard to the supply of the necessaries and comforts of life, than the 
same class in other countries,—they are probably better fed, clothed, 
lodged, in one word, better paid, than the working class of, perhaps, any 
other part of the world. It is true, that money wages are lower than 
they are with usin the United States, though not lower than they are on 
an average in Great Britain and onthe continent of Europe; but I need 
not say to an experienced teacher of political economy, that the rate of 
money wages is no test of the real reward of labor, which is determined 
by the amount of the necessaries and comforts of life, which the labor- 
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er’s money wages place at his disposal. If the laborer in New-England, 
receiving a paper dollar every day, can barely make the two ends of the 
year meet, saa in China, receiving only fifteen copper cents a day lives 
better, and can have, if he chooses, thirty-three dollars in the Savings’ 
Bank at the year’s end, it is apparent, that the reward of labor, or the 
rate of wages, is really higher in China than it is even in New-England. 

It would be easy to show that in this, and all other cases, density of 
population, far from being a cause of comparative scarcity, is itself the 

roximate cause of the comparative abundance of the necessaries and 
comforts of life which we witness in China, and most other densely peo- 
pled countries. Assuming this to be true, the further question would then 
present itself, why the operation of the principle is not as uniform as it 
is beneficial ;—-why, since densely peopled countries, like China and 
Holland, are overflowing with wealth as well as inhabitants, while others, 
like Ireland,—far more fertile and equally populous,—are constantly 
poor, and at times sinking into the gulph of absolutestarvation ! This is 
the great problem that now agitates the public mind in Great Britain, 
and fur which her enlightened statesmen are now laboring, as yet without 
any very satisfactory result, to find a solution. These questions have 
already been discussed in a summary way in the preceding parts of this 
correspondence, and cannot, of course, be resumed at the close of a long 
letter. The general answer to the second would undoubtedly be, that 
the naturally beneficial influences of the progress and density of popula- 
tion, where it fails to be realized, is defeated by the effect of vicious po- 
litical institutions. So far the solution of the problem is comparatively 
easy. To discover in each case the particular form of misgovernment 
which does the mischief, is a more difficult matter, and another still 
harder task is to find and apply the proper remedy. The combined wis- 
dom of all the great statesmen in England—and they seem to be now 
co-operating with extraordinary unanimity and good faith for the pur- 
pose—will not, I fear, be more than sufficient to effect it. The case is 
one of immediate life and death to half the population of Ireland, and, 
on a larger view, involves the prosperity and even existence of the vast 
future of the British Empire. 

My present object has been merely to apply to China the principles 
which were briefly stated in the preceding parts of this correspondence 
It has been a source of great satisfaction to me to find them confirmed, 
instead of being, as you appeared to think that they would be, confuted, 
by this striking and splendid example. 

Having seen in the newspapers, since I wrote to you last, a notice of 
your having resigned the place of Professor in the University of Vir- 
ginia, and not knowing exactly your present residence, I transmit this 
Jetter to my friend, Mr. O’Sullivan, with directions to forward it to you. 
As the letters that have passed between us on this subject have been 
published in the Democratic Review, I shall also authorise him, if he 
thinks proper, to procure the insertion of this in the same journal. 
Should you feel disposed to continue the correspondence, I shall be most 
happy to hear from you farther on the subject, and to furnish you with 
such information upon this, or any other topic, as may be within my 
reach. 

I am, dear Sir, very truly and faithfully, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
A. H. EVERETT. 


Hon, Groner Tucker, late Professor of Moral Philosophy 
an the University of Virginia 
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WORK ON! 


Ir any thinker in the world of thought, 
Seeker of new, behind the forms of eld, 

A weary miner in the shafts of Truth, 

Is half-despairing at his slow advance ; 

Or sees a dimness on his vision rise, 

As he with wakeful eye turns o’er the page 
In some thought master of another time ; 

Or droops with faintness at his evening toil, 
As courage falters, in the dark obscure 
Which he would fain illume and analyze ; 
By every such disciple of the veiled, 

Be heard. the rumble of a coming age, 

Its trembling echo on the woody hills, 

Its low reverberations in the vales ; 

As when the crispy silence of the night 

Is crushed afar upon the molten rails, 
Beneath the rapid enginery of cars. 

Be heard, receding voices of the past, 
Speaking in axioms of history ; 

And seen, around, the ever active Now ! 
Work on! thou seeker, miner of to-day ; 
The Future, Present, Past, all speak to thee 
In dialect which thou must understand, 

Of Hope, on which expectancy is throned, 
Unshaken by the speciou. .orms of doubt ; 
Of sight, no speculum can e’er assist ; 

And strength, that fails not in the strife of mind— 
To lead, becomes the burthen of thy task, 
And thy strong will may be an element, 

A part of that impalpable above 

All facts, events, their causes and effects, 
Known as the subtle spirit of the time. 
Work on! thou young artificer of thought, 
Fuse in thy crucible, all new-ideas 

Dissolve the soluble where’er ‘tis found, 
Ascend the highest hills, descend ravines, 
Survey the wide-spread earth, explore the sea, 
And read the book of Nature everywhere. 
Bring to thy ken the occult mysteries 

That lie reposing in the midst of all, 

And class them on the scientific page. 

To Learning, give the earnestness of youth, 
And it shall give thee freshness in thine age. 
The old will seek thee in thy younger days,— 
The young surround thee when thou hast grown old, 
And both will take thy hand with reverence. 


New-Haven, Sept., 1847. 
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’ 
LE KAIN IN THE CHARACTER OF VENDOME, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF PITRE CHEVALIER. 


I, 


THE THEATRE. 


THERE was a representation at the Thédtre Francaise on the ev ening 
of the 10th of October, 1763. The tragedy of Ade laide Duguesclin was 
performed, a a drama highly attractive, although far from perfect as a 
piece of composition, which was applauded with enthusiasm at its re- 
vival, after having unworthily fallen, at its first representation, beneath 
a malicious cabal of the pit. 

The actor who played the part of Vendéme, in which he made his 
first appearance for the season, was the celebrated Le Kain, that tragedi- 
an whom Voltaire, as he flattered himself, had given to the stage; ‘that 
man who had drawn tears from the eyes of Louis XV., and, according to 
his own confession, for the first time in his life ; that actor, finally, who 
had already made the fortune of the Thédtre Frangaise, though he re- 
ceived but a paltry pittance from its treasury. 

The court and the city met at this double dramatic festival. Some 
had come, according to custom, to witness a spectacle which was at 
that time so much the fashion, others to see the spectators, or the spec- 
tatresses rather, and all to behold the favorite actor, who was to perform 
the principal part. Beautiful women, above all, seemed in the 
ascendant in this brilliant circle, and a triple row of charming faces, dec- 
orated with all the luxury of the age, appeared in a semicircle, beneath 
the rays of the huge central lustre, as they lined the boxes and the gilded 
galleries. 

A general shout of rapture saluted Le Kain at his entrance upon the 
stage, and the most enthusiastic did not fail to applaud him, before he 
opened his lips. It is true, that, by a superiority of talent common to 
all great actors, Le Kain commenced playing as soon as he entered, and 

appeared at once, from the recesses of the scene, not only with the cos- 
tume and outward form, but with the physiognomy and character also of 
the fictitious personage to which he was about to lend life and reality. 
It was this admirable talent, of adapting his mien and gestures, nay, tle 
slightest movement of his features, to the parts which he wadertook. 
that united in him, according to the testimony of the Baron de Grimm, 
two natures, directly in opposition to each other—off the stage, a man 
more than usually ugly, with coarse, unpleasing features, a heavy, un- 
wieldy form, a hoarse and disagreeable voice, and manners entire ly des- 
titute of elegance; upon the stage, a hero, a king, with features, the 
most noble, or the most touching, a mien, the mane imposing and the 
most graceful, a voice the most tenderly pathetic, and that rare combina- 
tion of irresistible perfections, which often drew from women, who 
were convinced of his ugliness, involuntary exclamations upon his 
beauty. Witness the Marquise de Pompadour, who, an hour after she 
had found him frightful in a gallery of the Palace of Versailles, exclaim- 
ed, on seeing him appear upon the stage under the turban of Orosman: 
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“Great God! how handsume this man is! how sublime! how admira- 
ble! ”’ 

On this evening Le Kain rendered the illusion more complete than 
ever. Exerting over his fascinated audience that sovereign influence 
which, in ancient times, would have been compared to that of the sibyls 
or prophetesses, and which at the present could be likened more justly 
to the all- -powerful action of the magnetic fluid, he transported, turn by 
turn, the entire audience from icy thrills of terror to the sympathetic 
anguish of compassion—from exclamations of surprise, repressed as soon 
as uttered, to bursting acclamations of applause. His acting, delicate 
and profound, pathetic and terrible, drew prolonged bravos from the 
lips of the gravest; unanimous plaudits from bands the most strictly 
shackled by etiquette; involuntary tears from eyes the most securely 
shielded by coquetry. 

Among the dames whose emotion betrayed itself the most unaffectedly 
and openly, Le Kain, with that eagle glance which actors, who are mas- 
ters of themselves, know how to dart into the farthest recesses of the 
house, across the brilliant limits of the balustrade and the lustre, soon 
remarked a young stranger near the centre of the front boxes, whose at- 
tention resembled a sort of extacy, whose delight seemed rapture. 

Her beautiful face, shaded by ringlets of ‘chestnut- colored hair, ap- 
peared to stand out from amid the red and gilded columns of the box, 
like those ravishing forms of the ancient masters, which seemed ready 
to start from the canvass. ‘To judge from her air and apparel, not less 
than from the seat which she occupied, the yourig dame moved doubt- 
less in the highest circles. A dame de compagnie was seated behind her 
chair, while she herself leaned over the edge of the box, with an air of 
ardent melancholy. One hand was partly hidden beneath her hair, yet 
it did not support her cheek, while the other hung half over the balus- 
trade, as if by an habitual instinct of female coquetry. From the almost 
devout attention with which she watched Le Kain, a spectator would 
have said that she trembled lest she should lose a sound of his voice, a 
glance of his eye, and as often as he surpassed himself in some moment 
of more than usual inspiration, she at once, by a quick and significant 
gesture, prevented the boisterous approbation of the pit and galleries. 

An actor, more than any oue, appreciates the value of attention, and 
Le Kain saw at once that no person in the house listened so carefully 
and so well as the beautiful spectatress in the front box. From an im- 
pulse of gratitude, easily to be comprehended, he hastened to repay her; 
and separating her in his mind from the rest of the audience, as she sep- 
arated him from the rest of the actors, he began to gaze upon her from 
his place, as she gazed at him from hers, and thus performed, as it were, 
the tragedy of Adelaide for her alone. This was the more easy, as this 
faculty of concentrating the thoughts upon a single isolated object, is a 
distinctive attribute of good performers, acknowledged by them, and 
long since remarked by others. 

There passed, until the end of the piece, a continual interchange of 
sublime inspirations, and of delicate acknowledgments, between the 
actor and the beautiful unknown; and not only was the suspension of. 
the mysterious relation between ‘the house and the performer unper- 
ceived by the spectators, but even she, who absorbed, as it were, all the 
thoughts of the actor, did not, in her unaffected attention, appear to per- 
ceive the flattering homage of which she was the involuntary object. 
Le Kain, on his part, did not lose a single impression, however trivial, 
which his acting produced upon her. Sometimes he saw her testify her 
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satisfaction by a graceful movement of the head, or her admiration by an 
almost imperceptible tremor. Sometimes he distinguished, as he fan- 
cied, the violence or the mildness of her emotions, by the heaving, more 
or Jess rapid, of her respiration. Sometimes he felt with pride that she 
contemplated him from the heights of extacy, or through the dreamy veil 
of revery. 

When reciting the melancholy passages of his part, the moist light of 
his half-closed eyes were reflected in the softened orbs of his love ly lis- 
tener. When the piece drew near its close, he saw that her agitation 
increased ; that her manifestations of terror and of pity grew more fre- 
quent. She placed her hand at times upon her heart to repress its beat- 
ings, and to her eyes to wipe away the tears; sighs and stifled sobs hov- 
ered upon her trembling lips ; fin: ally, when, at the last words of Ven- 
dome, the curtain fell, she started up in haste, and unable longer to 
control her emotions, mingled her convulsive plaudits with the approving 


clamor of the spectators. 


il. 


THE LETTER. 


On the day following this evening, (the fairest which had yet shone 
upon his life, ) Le Kain received a letter without signature, enclosing 
some verses upon his triumph of the preceding night. Eve rything 
about this epistle betrayed the woman; the perfumed paper, th - hand- 
writing—even the manner in which it was folded ; but foe the neatness 
of the style, above all, from the passionate delicacy of its eulogiums, 
Le Kain did not hesitate fur a moment; he did not doubt that the author 
of the flattering epistle was his unknown of the front box. 

A single cousideration however was near overthrowing this conviction. 
To the mérited encomiums which were hestowed upon his talent, and es- 
pecially upon the manner in which he had displayed it in Adedaide, his 
anonymous correspondent joined others, timid and indirect indeed, but 
which were far from being marked by the same justice, upon the advan- 
tages of his person and the beauty of his features. The words “ fine 
head, superb forchead, majestic , glance, kingly stature,” occurred in almost 
every verse. 

The writer was evidently sincere ; the fine head of Vendome had made 
an impression upon his admirer which she thonght she might avow under 
the mask of an incognito, and which the actor could at pleasure exalt 
into one of those passions of the stage, which were so much in vogue in 
those days. Le Kain at |: ast found an explanation of this arin, on re- 
calling the represent: ation of the prece ding evening: he remembered that 
his beautiful unknown had gazed at him with the naked eye merely, 
unaided by any of those optical instruments, the use of which, indeed, 
was, at that time, far less general than at present. It was evident that 
the distance and the magic of the scene had caused the illusion of the 


young dame. 
Any other than Le Kain would have endeavored, perbaps, to prolong 


this illusion, and to profit by it; but this actor was both a man of genius 
andamanofhonor. He resolved, therefore, to dispel a delusion so flat- 
tering to his personal vanity, and to his talent as an actor. After having 
satisfied himself by inquiries concerning her box, her carriage, her liv- 
ery, and ascertaining that she was the Baroness of Rosenberg, the wife 
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of an ambassador extraordinary from Germany, he sent her secretly an 
excellent opera glass with these enigmatical words: ‘‘ To Madame, the 
Baroness of Rosenberg, from Vendome, on the part of Le Kain.” 





III. 


THE DISENCHANTMENT. 


On the following evening Adelaide was repeated at the Thidtre Fran- 
caise, and the ambassadress did not fail to be present, and in the same 
box which she had occupied at the first representation. 

Among the thousand heads of the crowd which had assembled to wit- 
ness his performance, I.e Kain, on appearing upon the stage, distinguish- 
ed two objects: the charming face of the young stranger, and between 
her delicate fingers, which seemed ready to raise it to her eyes, the opera 
glass which he had sent to her on the preceding evening. Renouncing 
then, for a moment, the magic of his art, and passing, as it were, beneath 
the disenchanting instrument, he at once banished the character of Ven- 
dome, to appear simply the actor Le Kain, and, for a moment, displayed 
himself to the eyes of the woman, who, three days before, had so highly 
admired his beauty—as he had the misfortune to be in reality—that is to 
say, coarse and ill-favored. The Baroness of Rosenberg trembled from 
head to foot; the opera glass fell from her hand; she retired suddenly 
to the farthest extremity of her box, and concealed her face in her 
hands, 

Atter having smiled at the first movement of the young dame, the 
actor, fearing lest the shock might have been too severe, hastened, on 
her account as well as upon his own, to resume bis part, and, with all 
the resources of his incomparable talent, he at once gave the best proof 
of his powers, by reappearing more sublime than ever in a sudden burst 
of inspiration, which drew an involuntary exclamation from the whole 
house. He atthe same time cast his eyes towards the baroness, to re- 
ceive her plaudits with those of the rest of the spectators; but judge of 
his surprise and regret—the box was empty, the young baroness had 
disappeered. : 

“Unhappy creature!’ he thought, as he mangled, for the first time, 
the lines of Voltaire, notwithstanding the repeated whispers of the 
prompter, “this woman loved Vendome, and Le Kain has been his exe- 
cutioner !” 

This supposition was but too correct. A month passed; the ambassa- 
dress did not appear again at the Thédtre Francaise, and when he ven- 
tured to make inquiries after her, he learned that she had returned to 


Grermany. 


IV. 


REAPPEARANCE, 


Firrren years afterwards, in the first days of February, 1778, Le Kain, 
exhausted by his labors, discouraged by the injustice of his rivals, and 
weary of the triumphs which had failed to secure his repose, was con- 
fined to his chamber by a lingering illness. For several weeks, to the 
great disappointment of the court and the city, he had been unable to 
appear on the stage, and his physician, seated near the fire with a few 
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of his intimate friends, had just informed him that his convalescence was 
yet distant, when a domestic suddenly entered the apartment with a let- 
ter; he placed it in his master’s hands; it was post-marked Strasburg. 
Le Kain opened it carelessly, but an exclamation of delight and surprise 
broke from his lips, upon reading the following lines: 

“The Baroness of Rosenberg will be in Paris in three days. On the 
evening of the fifth of february she will appear in the front box of the 
Théétre Francaise, and will depart on the following day for Italy.” 

““My dear doctor,” said Le Kain, rising suddenly, like a man com- 
pletely restored to health, “I am delighted to be able to give an imme- 
diate refutation to your sad predictions. I no longer need your cares 
nor your prescriptions. I shall appear upon the boards next Saturday, 
the fifth of February.” 

“Have you lost your senses?” cried his physician and his friends, 
alarmed at his sudden enthusiasm. 

« By no means,” he replied, with great energy; ‘‘ on the contrary, I 
have found both health and strength, as you can see.” 

It was impossible to convince him of the contrary, when everything, 
in truth, seemed to announce his recovery, and, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the doctor and of his friends, it was decided that Le Kain 
should make his appearance on the following Saturday at the 7'hédtre 
Francaise. He resolved to appear in Adelaide, and the joyful tidings 
was soon spread throughout all Paris. 

“It is in the character of Vendome that she must see me again,” ex- 
claimed the great actor, grown younger by fifteen years, and rejoiced to 
find, at last, a noble occasion to bid farewell to the toils of his profes- 
sion. 

On the appointed evening, Le Kain and the Baroness of Rosenberg 
found themselves face to face with each other, on the same spot where 
they had first met, and with still greater pleasure ; for, besides that this 

leasure was shared equally by both, its value was heightened by the 
charm of the purest remembrances. The ambassadress could now con- 
template, without peril and without disappointment, both the poetic per- 
sonage which she had dared to love in imagination, and the modest actor 
who had had the courage to aronse her from her dream; the latter en- 
dowed no longer with the sad power of injuring the former, both form- 
ing in her eyes but one and the same artist, and this artist unequalled, 
acting once more for her alone, as he had acted fifteen years before, dis- 
playing before her, in a part consecrated by their mutual predilections, 
a talent and a power which he had never exhibited before. 

“I do not fear to assert,’”’ says the Baron de Grimm, in speaking of 
this representation, that the scene which we beheld on the fifth of Feb- 
ruary in the Thédtre Francaise,is not only a spectacle unique in Europe, 
but that it is the wonder of our age—a wonder which no other age can 
hope to see revived. I have felt the empire of the scenic art in its high- 
est perfection, and my soul has been so deeply moved that it has re- 
quired several days to calm it, and to restore it to its balance.” 

“ On this evening,” says La Harpe, “ the play of Le Kain's features was 
not owing merely to the action of his muscles; it arose from the agita- 
tion of a soul moved to its very depths, yet revealing but a part of its 
torture, repressing far more than it displayed on the surface. His cries 
and his tears were the result of real sufferings ; the gloomy, fearful fire 
of his glances, the stamp of grandeur impressed upon his brow, the 
frightful contraction of his muscles, the tremor of his lips, and the wild 
disorder of his features, all testified to a heart full to overflowing—a heart 
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impatient of constraint—impatient to pour forth its griefs, which, when re- 
vealed, found no relief. We heard the echo of the inward storm, and we 
felt that the unhappy man, like the ancient priesteses, was crushed by 
the divinity which had descended upon his bosom, It is necessary, 
therefore, to have seen the effect that he produced, in order to imagine 
t and to credit it. One could never conceive that profound terror, that 
appalling silence, interrupted at times by the accents of grief, which 
responde »d to those of the actor, by the sobs which testified to the agita- 
tion of every heart, by the tears which had need to flow, to relieve the 
suffocated bosom. W hat amoment! what a spectacle ! F rom the weep- 
ing which was heard on every side of the house; from the multiplied 
signs of general desolation, one would have thought that he beheld a 
people, who had just been smitten with some great calamity.” 

This calamity was but too soon to be realized, both for the world of 
art and for the public; and this desolation was doubtless a presentiment. 
For, stricken with an incurable malady on that very evening, as he left the 
scene ofa triumph unexampled in the annals of the stage, Le Kain died, 
three days after, a victim to a noble sentiment of his heart, and to the 
supreme enthusiasm of his genius. 

By a sad but remarkable coincidence, he died on the evening preced- 
ing Voltaire’s triumphant return to Paris; so that the humble hearse of 
the actor crossed the passage of the brilliant car which bore the friend 

to whose glory he had so greatly coutributed, aud who had come at last, 
after an absence of thirty years, but too late, to see him reign unrivalled 
upon the scene where he had guided his first steps. 

The Baroness of Rosenberg delayed her departure, in order to be pre- 
sent at the funeral of Le Kain. She followed him, bathed in tears, in a 
mourning carriage, to his last resting place. 
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Amip the carnage thick he lay, 

His life-drops ebbing fast away, 

And mingling with the gushing gore 

Of heroes fallen there before; 

Nor felt he pain, nor fear of death, 

But with his faint and fleeting breath 
He urged his comrades on— 

“On to the combat !—on !” he said— 

*- Heed not the dying or the dead! 

It is your country claims your might— 

On to the thickest of the fight !— 

Stand till the last drops of your hearts 

Crimson the coward foeman’s darts. 
A victory must be won !— 

On to the combat, soldiers brave ! 

Fight for the hero’s honor’d grave— 

Fight for the hero’s honor’d name— 

Fight for the hero’s deathless fame— 
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For the pride and glory of the bold, 
Whose life-blood bought you liberty, 

And traced your country’s name in gold 
On the tablets of eternity ! 

Oh ! let their spirits from the sky 

Ne’er see you from the recreant fly ; 
Stand to your arms—defy grim death— 
Fight with your latest pulse and breath— 


17 


For your country’s glory die! 


And as the wolf with fierce desire, 

And heart of blood, and eye of fire, 

Dashes upon his shrieking prey— 

As torrents down the rocky way 

Upon the trembling vallies gush, 

O’erwhelming all—they onward rush 
To Death or Victory. 


They spear, and blade, and bayonet wield— 
They loose the cannon’s blazing breath, 

And thick as sheaves on the harvest field, 
They lay that foe by the scythe of Death. 


Still pale and stark the Warrior lies, 

The death-film gathering o’er his eyes— 
The death-chill circling round his heart— 
His spirit lingers ere it part, 

To catch his Band’s exulting cry, 

And bear to Heaven the Victory. 

* Hark! hark!” he gasps— what do I hear 
Above the clash of blade and spear, 

And dying shriek, and rushing gore, 

And tramping steed, and cannon’s roar? 
Hark! list! hear’st not that cry of wo? 
Hear’st not the flying of the foe ? 

Hear’st not the signal bugle sound ? 

That wild huzza to Heaven resound? 

That tumult?) Hark! they fly—they fly— 
*Tis—'tis the shout of Victory !” 

He said, as forth his spirit pass’d 

Beyond the reach of battle blast, 

Or adulation’s fickle tongue, 

To hear his fame by angels sung. 


Rest, Warrior, in thy narrow bed ! 

Rest, Warrior, ’mong the honor'd dead ! 
Rest, Warrior, rest—thy deathless name 
Is written on the scroll of Fame ! 
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PROGRESS OF CIVIL LIBERTY. 


Ir, in some dream of fancy, we revert to the time when Robin Hood and his 
merry archers roamed through Sherwood forest ; when the troubadour sang 
his roundelay in the vales of Provence; when the baronial castle echoed 
to the tramp of mailed knight and barbed steed; when, at tilt and tourna- 
ment, the herald’s bugle summoned to the lists and aw arded to the victor the 
meed of valor, we pronounce these dull, republican times unromantic, and 
repugnant to our tastes and feelings. Sober reason soon dissipates the vi- 
sion, and with austere countenance imprisons Robin Hood as an outlaw 
and a felon; sentences the troubadour under the vagrant act, and shuts up 
his lady-love in a lunatic asylam. What has wrought this change in the 
opinions and social condition of man? Let the historian, stimulated by the 
hope of posthumous fame, give a full response to the question. It is not 
our purpose to explore the dark and intricate recesses of the past, collect 
the Sibyl leaves, and classify the innumerable causes which tend to its solu- 
tion. We prefer the humble task of attempting to trace the progress of 
civil liberty. 

The theme is extensive; but space prohibits the accumulation of a 
multitude of facts,,and confines us for the present to a succinct notice of 
the prominent causes and eras of its progress. 

Let the starting point be the Reformation of 1517. Man’s social condi- 
tion, at the time when Luther, an Augustine friar, a private in the vast stand- 
ing army of unmarried ecclesiastics, first rebelled against his sacerdotal gen- 
eral, was that of personal and mental servitude. me ‘raging from the dark- 
ness of eight centuries, and breathing freer after his release from the rigors 
of the feudal system; when the fierc e inde pende nce of rebellious barons 
was his only security against the despotism of royal power, his rights were 
holden at the will of “others, «nd a tyrant’s wish was the only excuse for 
their violation. The domestic relations upon which rests the whole struc- 
ture of an enlightened government. were but imperfectly understood and 
faintly recognised. True, it was the time of the chivalrous Francis I., and 
Charles V., with his royal appellation of Great; but their history is but a 
series of wars, intrigues, and treachery, and proves them more intent upon 
their personal aggrandizement, than upon the interests of their subjects. 
Man was then prostrate in mind and enfeebled in personal security, and 
his fierce passions found recreation in murder and licentiousness. 

lor these offences his Papal master doomed him to purgatorial imprison- 
ment, rank being the rule of apportionment. At this time Leo X ,to replenish 
his exhausted coffers, licensed consecrated pedlars to hawk about indal- 
gences, or remittances, from the pains and penalties of the purgatory man’s 
religion condemned him to suffer. The bold and independent mind of be 
ther, shocked at this gross impiety, dared to denounce it, and appealed to 
the Bibleffor a standard of faith. Summoned to appear before a Papal tri- 
bunal for his temerity in thus seizing ‘the hoary beard of wizard error,’ 
instead of shrinking and cowering from the dangerous contest, said he, “1 
will go, if I meet as many devils as there are tiles on the roofs of the houses.” 

Truth had found an advocate; and though bulls and excommunications 
were hurled against him, he stretched forth his hand to his fellow-man, and 
said, “henceforth think for thyself.’’ The appeal was irresistible; and to 
Stop the progress of truth was as futile and impossible as an attempt to 
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eradicate the human mind without injury to the body. Nunneries and con- 
vents, those sacred brothels, were exposed; and she who had sworn eternal 
fidelity to the Virgin, took Luther for a husband. Adjoining nations soon felt 
the holy inspiration, and the purity of a living faith supplanted the adoration 
which had enslaved by forms and ceremonies. ‘The door was opened; the 
recesses explored and illuminated, and the hidden mysteries of a corrupt 
hierarchy exposed to the gaze of a deluded people. 

This was the first great cause of the advance of civil liberty, for it broke 
the fetters which enslaved the mind, and for the first time brought the Bible, 
with its republican tendencies as an ally, with physical force in the contest 
for human rights. The ligatures that bound superstition to tyranny were 
severed, and man received with his religion the creed of his political faith. 
The Cardinal's hat for a long time remained the prize for clerical ambition, 
before the terrors of the truth were thundered near the halls of the Vatican. 
Napoleon struck the heaviest blow when he led, a chained prisoner to bis 
triumphal car, the successor of those Pontifls who, with haughty graceful- 
ness, submitted their foot to a monarch’s kisses. 

The next great era we mark, is the reign of Henry VIII., of England. 
The honorable title of Defender of the Faith was the reward of regal sub- 
tilty in his polemical disputations against Luther, and Eng!and’s population 
might still have shivered themselves at the feet of monks and friars, had not 
Henry’ 8 passions impelled him to risk his throne for their gratification. 
Lawyers, learned doctors, prelates and universities, had decreed for a sep- 
aration from Catharine of Arragon, and he awaited only the broad seal of a 
Papal manifesto to sanction the dearbetion. His Holiness refused it ; and 
the haughty king, unwilling to brook the denial and restrain his licentious 
will, at once abjured all spiritual allegiance ; and in the place of vassal as- 
sumed the spiritual dignity of head of the Church. He propagated the spi- 
rit he once labored ¢o suppress, and released his realm from the domination 
of a foreign priest.X Royalty and priestcraft were no longer leagued to- 
gether for oppression and the protection of a powerful monarch was affor- 
ded to the Protestant faith. From that time civil and religious liberty, in- 
timately connected, sped onward and abroad, until they found stable security 
in this great commonwealth. ¥ Known but to be tolerated, Catholic 
and Protestant, Mahometan “ahd Jew, meet in harmony upon common 

round, with no statute to affect them but that which secures the common 
right. The believer in the two prensiple s revealed to the Persian prelate, 
when wrapt in the profound slumber induced by three cups of soporiferous 
wine, promulgates the mysteries of his faith with the same freedom as the 
disciple of him who said, “blessed are the pure in spirit.” 

There is a lustre about the reign of Elizabeth—that royal vixen; but it 
attaches more to her personal character than to any merit in ameliorating 
the condition of her subjects. I have called her a vixen, and the proof is 
adduced. The Bishop of Ely promised to exchange a parcel of land with 
another man, but refused to complete his bargain. Elizabeth, complaint 
having been made to her, wrote to the Bishop the following letter: 


“Provo Pretate:—I understand that you are backward in con plying with your 
} 


iKe 


agreement; but [ would have - ou know, that I who made you what you are, ean unm 
you; and if you do not forthwith fulfil your agreement, [ will imme ti ately unfrock you. 

“ Yours, as you demean yourse If, 

* ELIZABETH. 

The Bishop exchanged the land. 

To return from this digression. If we examine into the abuses in vigor- 
ous existence in her reign, we find the Courts of the Star Chamber and 
High Commission, and the most arbitrary prerogatives of royalty. She 
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proclaimed martial law in time of peace, and authorized her officers to hang 
offenders upon suspicion. General warrants—impressmenis for the a 
and navy—forced loans—wardships—embargoes—monopolies in trade; 1 

fact, almost ev ery emblem of tyranny that the most rapacious despot aeaa 
covet. Inher time it may be safely said, nothing good is found. From this 
dark picture_turn for a time to another—the first settlement of America. 

Go to the rock ef Plymouth. We stand upon a dark and cheerless 
coast. Winter has covered: the earth with its white mantle, and we 
see no signs of human habitation, or animal or vegetable existence. Far 
away over the black ocean we can descry.a vessel—her sails tattered—her 
spars broken—her furniture and apparel indicating a long and perilous 
voyage. It is the Mayflower, freighted with freemen, their wives, their 
children, and their household goods, seeking in a strange land the liberty 
of conscience denied them in their own. Bearing the ‘changes of fortune 
with fortitude and magnanimity, they land in a rigorous season upon a 
shelterless and uncultivated coast, and prostrate themselves in prayer for 
their safe deliverance from the perils of the great deep, the first suppli- 
cation that ever broke the silence of that still wilderness. ‘They land their 
scanty wealth, and prepare their frugal meal. But before they trod the 
soil of their future home, by a solemn league and covenant for mutual aid 
and government, they confederate their band by the immutable principles 
of truth and justice. Broad and stable are the foundations of the future 
commonwealth. We may in this day deride the rigid severity of their 
morals and the sternness of their principles; we may smile at the simplicity 
of their manners, and their social laws and regulations; we may regret the 
bigotry and intolerance of their ecclesiastical government, but must adjudge 
them, at:most, but the faults which ever attend the history and works of 
man. Their independence of character—their honesty—their intelligence 
—iheir -hospitality—in a word, their virtue, were the true and necessary 
qualities of the founders of a free government. They came not like the 
adventurers of Spain, with spearmen and horsemen, and armed men ; they 
violated no laws of hospitality or national sovereignty, and desecrated no 
sacred places with riot and debauchery. They offered no costly presents, 
and enforced no rich ones in return. At their head was no Pizarro or 
Cortez searching for gold, and silver, and precious gems, to gratify their 
avarice and replenish the coffers of an exhansted treasury. Nor came they 
like the modern population of British colonies, bearing the fetters of crimi- 
nals on their Jimbs and the brand of the felon on their brow, their hearts 
corrupted and festering with the poilution of an over- populated metropolis. 

They were the choicest spirits that breathed in that land of glory and of 
shame. Soon the earth for many a weary league disclosed its treasures to 
their vigorous toils. The savage left his burying places and the home of 
his fathers, and villages had taken the place of his forests, and cities of his 
favorite hunting grounds. School houses and churches were scattered over 
the fair domain, and the outlines of a commonwealth, and the proportions of 
a well-ordered government, were apparent. The settlers of New-England 
obliterated the land-marks of the Pequot and Narragansett, and a new con- 
federation leagues together for assistance, while the country which spurned 
them is convulsed with civil war. In this confederation we find the first 
germ of our federal republic—the united colonies of New-England—mother 
of states, which now rank with her in the glorious galaxy. Her popula- 
tion is found in every clime—on the prairies of the west and the rich sa- 
vannahs ofthe South. They thread their enterprising way along the rocky 
cliffs of the Cordilleras and the dangerous passes of the Rocky ‘Mountains. 
They have carried back to the dead empires of the old world the lore that 
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in their youth taught them the vices and the crimes of tyrants, and offered 
them in return the confederation of New-England and the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. Proud may one be who boasts his descent irom New- 
England ancestry—a nobler lineage than herald can trace from Saxon or 
Norman conqueror. 
“ Yet unto thee New-England still, 
Thy wandering sous shall stretch their arms, 
And thy rade chart of rock aud hill 
Seem dearer than the land of palms; 
Thy massive rock and mountain pine, 
More welcome than the banyan’s shade, 
And every free, blue stream of thine 
Seem richer than the golden bed of Oriental waves, 
Which giow and sparkle with the wealth below.” 

At the time when civil liberty was nourished with the kindest care in the 
wilds of this western world, the revolution of 1640 and the death of Charles 
I. developed it in the mother country. When Parliament strove to wrest 
from that unfortunate monarch the arbitrary powers enumerated as existing 
in the reign of Elizabeth, he called their demands innovations; and to sus- 
tain his royal prerogatives, risked his head and kingdom. ‘The novel pro- 
cedure of publishing Parliamentary debates and popular harangues—state- 
ments and remonstrances, taught the people that they had an interest worth 
looking after, and that the conflict between power and right must be deci- 
ded by their arbitrament. The people were told for the first time that from 
their consent sprang the right to govern; that the doctrine of divine right 
was a fallacious heresy, and that the motto ef ‘‘ Vox populi, vox dei,” must be 
substituted for ‘Sic volo, sic jubeo.” Anarchy for a while enveloped the 
kingdom like a pall. But when the tempest of civil commotion subsided, 
the sun of freedom revealed the fragments of a shattered throne ; and above 
it, emblazoned in words of living light, the fundamental principles of our 
own glorious republic. Two hundred and fifty years were required for a 
full, practical development of all the innovations discussed by the Long 
Parliament of 1640. I mention but afew. The union of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, under a corporated and representative government—the 
extension and equalization of the right of suffrage—the limitation of the 
number of members of Parliament—the se eming responsibility from the 
executive department, and the free exercise to all of the Protestant faith— 
these principles, then innovations, are now incorporated into our govern- 
ment. 

Mark the progress of a single principle. During the first years of the 
reign of Charles I., judges held office at the pleasure of the king; then 
during good behavior ; then next, were made independent of the appointing 
power, asin the federal and in many of the state governments. The last 
innovation was the proposition in the United States Senate, and the actual 
incorporation into our Constitution of the provision, that judicial officers 
shall be elected by the people. 

Omitting the habeas corpus act of 1679, in the reign of Charles IT, iet 
us notice briefly the revolution of 1688, and the expulsion of James II. 
Then was first proclaimed the two principles, which justify revolutions—the 
dethronement of kings, and the overturn of civil governments. 

Ist. That there is in every equitable government a mutual contract be- 
tween the rulers and the people. 

2nd. That the rulers failing to perform their part in affording the neces- 
sary protection and security, , the people are freed from all obligation to al- 
legiance Great and glorious principles, which in less than a century were 
to mark a new era in the history of the American Revolution. 
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Let us visit together the hall where the deputed wisdom of the United 
Colonies has congregated to deliberate upon the establishment of a great 
empire. We find them not in the gorgeous hall of a Tudor or Plantagenet. 
Not in a hall which doddened monarchy had made memorable with brilliant 
displays of regal grandeur, or festive with dance and banquet song. It is not 
associated with martyrdom for popular rights, nor consecrated by the blood of 
kings. Its walls have never echoed to “the eloquent defence of a Sidney— 
the paternal cries of a Russel, nor the palliating confessions of a Hastings. 
No heraldry tells their name, or blood, or lineage—whether Saxon Celt, or 
Norman. A few provincial lawyers, whose reputation is confined to the 
limited circuit they travelled, have been selected to contend with British 
statesmen the eternal rights of man. Notthe Roman senate, when Brennus 
the Gaul struck the sceptre from the bearded Polybius; not the Athenian 
Areopagus, when the eloquence of Demosthenes was stilled by the terrible 
Philip of Macedon; not the convocation of Papal legates, met for the estab- 
lishment of an ecclesiastical creed, nor the Venetian Oligarchy, when the 
lion of St. Mark’s crouched at the feet of Napoleon’s eagles, struck with 
awe like that venerable and dignified assembly. No time-honored cere- 
mony fettered their action; no power over the imagination was created by 
their ancient rank and dignity. No pomp attended their meeting, and no 
parade told their separation. Their imperishable fame dates from the 4th 
of July, 1776, unsullied by the vices or the virtues of preceding ages. 
Gravity and simplicity are their only protection from insult. No set forms 
of speech or procedure on file, hampers or guides them. ‘Their eloquence, 
bold, original and fervid, is the natural language and expression of the feel- 
ings of freemen, who know that they act for eternity. The fate of three 
millions of their countrymen is suspended on their decision ; the eyes of the 
world are upon their deliberation; the destiny of nations is pendant on their 
words. ‘Their own lives pay the forfeit of their temerity, and a dark and 
measureless futurity awaits with anxiety the results. Their deliberations 
are ended, The pledge of life, and fortune, and honor, severed the colonies 
forever from the domination of a foreign power, and gave to the world the 
creed of its political regeneration. No fear or hesitation is indicated by 
the bold signature of Hancock or the tremulous one of Hopkins. I will 
not attempt a picture of their fame. No monument can perpetuate their 
memory—no inscription tell their virtues. Nor do we forget those who 
sustained in the field the armor dimmed with rust, and helmet cold with ice 
and snow, the great political secret which had escaped solution for 8o many 
centuries, and in practical fulfilment realized the dreams of Harrington and 
Moore. Political animosity, since the establishment of our government, 
has at times raised the cry that it was tending towards despotism ; but when 
calm reflection follows frenzied enthusiasm, a higher band than that of a 
statesman will be seen to have directed its course, and have preserved its 
original strength, purity and freedom. In our federal and state govern- 
ments are condensed the theoretical wisdom and practical experience of six 
thousand years. The rise and fall of other republics, the study of philoso- 
phers, the wisdom of sages, the cunning of statesmen of all ages and all | 
climes, have contributed to perfect them. And if ever these states shall be | 
rocked by civil war—if our still vigorous Union shall fall before the assaults 
and machinations of ambitious power, and our yet unsullied flag shall blaze 
in the ranks of conflicting countrymen, the principles of our Constitution 
will survive, not to flourish in some holier spot, but to prove to all coming 
ages that man is incapable of self-government. Let, then, the American 
citizen deem it his duty to keep fresh the history of the revolution, and 
commemorate its return, as of old pure and chaste vi irgins kept bright the 
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sacred fires upon the altars of Vesta, till shrine and worshipper perished in 
the ruins of a shattered empire. Let it be greeted with shouts of exultation 
in every forest and prairie, where the adventurous foot of American enter- 
prize has carried the tale ofour struggle. 

However wide and apparently irreconcileable our party divisions, they 
have not degenerated into factions. ‘Though the surface is ever in ruffled 
commotion, and at times the great depth of national feeling swells up and 

rages with power, it calmly subsides without le: wing a single trace of its 
mighty and irresistible power. When death struck from his lofty eleva- 
tion Harrison, the honored and the good, the nation mourned and wept to- 
gether. Al] differences were forgotten, all party violence was hushed, and 
with one common feeling we gathered together to sympathize in sorrow, 

and ——- our respect for the nation’s President. Grand and sublime 
spectacle ! When before, in this world’s history, was no heart made glad 
when a kingdom was the inheritance? Without pomp or ceremony, with- 
out regal rejoicing or popular acclamation, without claim by birthright or 
disputed succession by the sword, another took his place, his titles and pre- 
rogatives, and our empire still marched onward to the accomplishment of 
her glorious destiny. There is a character of greatness stamped upon the 
public mind which the wisest may trust, and the most artful cannot deceive. 
Through the extension of civil liberty, man’s social condition has been 
ameliorated, and he has attained the purity of the most refined and civilized 
equality. This is his destiny of the human race ; and amid the darkness of 
the future, this belief twinkles like a far distant star, piercing with its tremu- 
lous ray the dense mysterious gloom. 

After our_own revolution, look again to the old world. They who as- 
sisted us to sustain the divine principles of our government, have returned 
to their fair fields and princely homes. But the scene of their triumph at 
Yorktown is ever present to their memory and imagination. The principles 
of a free government, for the first time heard in the land they were sent to 
succor, has illuminated their mind, and their thoughts, wandering far beyond 
the narrow limits of home, grasp the secrets of the throne, Reason has 
solved the inquiries for their ceaseless toil and onerous degradation. France 
owes not, it is true, what litde political liberty she possesses wholly to the 
influence of our example. The corruptions of the most profligate and sen- 
sual court in Europe, that dazzled with its splendor and oppressed with its 
exactions, had exhausted all the revenues the wit and device of man could 
wrest from its subjects, and bankruptcy compelled it to ask aid and support. 
With unwilling condescension it asked money froin those it derided, and a 
command was issued to the Notables to do the bidding of the minister by a 
surrender of rights and property. But the great principles of self-govern- 
ment, designed | to change the world, was struggling for supremacy, and at 
the convocation of the States General no kingly power or prerogative could 
repress the whispering inquiry, why this pomp, this luxury, this extravagance 
on one side, and this woe, and agony, and desperation on the other. Prece- 
dent, power and authority, were as invisible, unsubstantial forms—the cob- 
webs that entangled the liberty of the subject, and concealed the weakness 
ofthe throne. The truth rolled onward on the surge of revolution, and in its 
tumultuous fury overwhelmed king and subject, state and throne, mon- 
archy and republic. Men’s mind “awoke, and refusing to relapse into 
its ancient servitude, became frenzied with excitement and mad with suc- 
cess. What horrors attended the convulsions of that awful period! Truth 
struggling with the errors of ten centuries in a mighty and desperate en- 
counter for the rights of man, and power, with its well-armed legionaries, 
arrayed against her. Almost at this distant day we hear the multitudinous 
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roar far above the cries of the supplicant and wail of the innocent. We 

hear the ponderous prison doors revolving on their hinges, and listen to the 
shrieks of ‘the unfortunate and beautiful Lamballe. The alarm of the tocsin 
breaks the stillness of the night, and the glare of torches reflects the pas- 
sion- wrought feelings of the mad bacch: anals hastening to their banquet of hu- 
man gore. W ithout accusation or trial, the victims bow to the fatal blow. 
* Oh, liberty !’’ said Mad, Roland, “in thy name how many crimes have been 
committed ?’ The blood that drenched the metropolis and cities of France 
was but a small atonement for that which had been shed to gratify a mon- 
arch’s caprice and whim, The second great advent of a constitutional go- 
vernment was exhibited, and proved to subjects thatthey had a power greater 

and above the throne. From this revolution let other monarchs learn wis- 
dom. You who have refused all participation in your power, and derided 
and tyrannized over us, your poorer brethren, will soon be cast upon the shore- 
less ocean of popular rights. How many centuries of kingly power and 
misrule, how much blood and suffering, are yet to be atoned? The cries of 
murde ved patriots are yet tremulous on the air; the corruption and profli- 
gacy of courts are yet tainting the air with their pestiferous miasma, You, 

ye strong and mighty ones, with your wives and your little ones, your altars 
and your household gods, will soon be swept from your high and haughty 
elevation upon the raging and roaring sea of popular equality, to be rocke d 
by the storms your coward spirits feared, and which your coward pride and 
feeble power could not control, 

Many in this country, in estimating man’s progress and our claim to great- 
ness, rely upon the opinion expressed of us by the authors and men in au- 
thority in England. Their literature is but a type of their institutions, an 
exact representation of the wishes and feelings of the supporters of monar- 
chies. We too readily imbibe foreign tastes and manners, and regulate our 
educ: tion rather by what is popular in a monarchy than useful in a repub- 
lic. Would that tor a time we might exclude all interchange of thought be- 
tween the old world and the new. Foreigners ask, if we are superior in 
arms and arts. We prefer that our claim to greatness should not rest upon 
our superiority in arms, nor in the arts of sculpture, painting and architec- 
ture. ‘True, they indicate refined tastes, accompanied with elegant manners, 
but not the rigorous morals and stern virtue of arepublic. So far from pu- 
rifying the passions, they seem rather to stimulate them to greater excesses. 
Rome, Florence, and Greece, are all renowned for their excellence in the 
arts, yet at the time their fame was at its meridian, the true elements of 
greatness had been wasted, the principles of civil liberty were unknown. 
Thev were effeminate, enefvated and licentious. Rome conquered Greece, 
but the arts of the v vanquished subjugated the victor, and the pilum dropped 
from a weak and merciless grasp. The Italian pate lier may sing his love 
songs in strains richer and sweeter than Orpheus or Arion struck from 
gilded lyre; yet the rough carol of a Mississippi boatman and the sound 
of a woodman’s axe, are better guarantees for the stability and perpetuity of 
our republican institutions, than the sweetest air that cavalier ever trilled 
when he touched his light guitar in the bower of beauty, or gondolier ever 
sang beneath the bridge of sighs. 

Already has this essay been extended far beyond the original design, but 
there remains one nation to which allusion only has been made, Great Brit- 
ain. We have no prejudice against her but that honest one which years and 
reflection tell us is well founded, jealousy of her pride. We glory that we are 
of that Anglo-Saxon stock, which stands the first among the human race in 
every thing valorous and refined. Wherever the Saxon he as gone, freed from 
the oppressive interference of the home government, he has infused into the 
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dry arteries of the body politic the principles recognized by British law. 
The timid and imbecile Mexican relies upon his forbearance and generos- 
ity, for a feeble existence ; and the rich province recently annexed to our 
Union was the magnificent trophy of Saxon enterprize and valor. For our 
country we may claim an inheritance in the fame which gives lustre to British 
history, and venerate with the Englishman the inemory of Hampden and Sid- 
ney, who dyed the scaffold and the green fields with their blood. We claim 
for America the fame of Burke, and Fox, and Sheridan among her orators, 
of Porteus, and Sherlock, and Tillotson among her divines, of Scott and 
Johnson among her authors, of Wolfe and Abercombie among her warriors, 

and Moore and Byron among her bards. The eye of an American whose 
good fortune it is to visit Westminster Abbey, should rest not upon the 
sculptured gorgeous sepulchres of the Stuarts and Plantagenets, but upon 
those of the illustrious scholars and statesmen who have wielded En: gland’s 
power and made immortal England’s fame. All that gives glory to her na- 
tional character before our separation, is held as a joint inheritance with 
us. But despite the strong motives for confidence and attachment, her am- 
bitious pride should create distrust. Civil liberty, within her {immense 
domain, is made almost worthless by her. onerous and burdensome 
debt. She has taxed to the extreme everything within her national limits, 

and now seeks, like some gigantic monster, to throw her arms abroad for 
new colonies totax with harassing contributions. Her policy is grasping 
and selfish. But a few years since we saw her frigates battering down the 
defences of a harmless people for a selfish and unchristian purpose, and 
Englishman and German leagued with turbaned Turk upon the very ground 
where, seven hundred years before, they shivered ]ance and plume in a con- 
flict for the holy sepulchre. Yet England dares to revile us because we still 
tolerate slavery, and our government is too just to permit a violent interfer- 
ence with private rights. We are no apologists for slavery, but we would reply 
to England—lIt is not for thee, proud nation, to revile. It is not for thee to 
point to ‘‘ the one dark spot.” Better turn thine ear and listen to the moans 
and shrieks of your slaves and vassals in British India and Ireland. Better 
in thy pity alleviate the harsh and torturing servitude, that extorts from the 
victims of individual avarice and national cupidity cries more piercing and 
agonising than ever quivered on the negro’s lip, ’neath the scourge of the 
most tyrannical taskmaster. Not new is thy sin. Burke and Sheridan 
made Westminster Hall, the very temple of thy glory, ring with their 
eloquent denunciations of thy barbarous w: arfare, and the keen and biting 
exactions of a Hastings and a Clive. Give not your pity to our negro, 
but relax your grasp upon your children’s bread, and let not dire famine 
stalk abroad if tlie midst of plenty, while a government monopoly doles 
out a morsel from the hoard to supply the tributary streams of a de- 
pleted treasury. Restore to your subjects their fair fields for agriculture, 

and no longer compel them to prepare a poisonous drug for the demo- 
ralization of an innocent people. In thy foreign re lations thou hast ever 

been governed by the most sordid solGabiiées, | and not a single instance 
of generosity but was based on dissimulation for a selfish purpose. Every 
thing that can addto thy wealth, thy power and territorial extent, thou 
graspest with the eager ferocity of the robber, and retainest with the tena- 
city of a felon. No principle of honor or justice, or aught save selfish 
fear has restrained thy cupidity, when the merest pretext has been given 
for thy wrath. The intense and morbid passion for power in thy aris- 
tocracy, the ambition of thy ministers, and the appetite for glory in thy 
monarchs, are beyond all moderate censure, Your slavery memorial, by 
us a few years since so haughtily rejected, was but a single instance of 
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your unwarrantable interference ; and your pity for the negro and regret 
for the one dark spot, are but the hypocritical sympathies of a false and 
treacherous foe. 

We have seen man’s social condition barbarous and degraded ; by the 
renovating influence of truth elevated and refined. No vassals now ful- 
low their ‘liege lords to the fields of Palestine as of yore, when the pon- 
derous battle-axe of Richard of the Lion Heart cleaved the infidel on the 
plains of Palestine. Compared with his liege lord five hundred years 
ago, the vassal of modern times would rank as a statesman and sage in his 
kaow ledge of the true principles of human government. This condition 
is still improving and advancing, and the truth is tramping onward with 
the steps of a genii, crushing before it the sore abuses of ignorance and 
power, and raising prostrate man to the dignity of his nature. Its force 
is resistless, and though serried ranks may be arrayed against it, and 
Jeagued kings unite in holy alliance for its suppression, it will trample on 
their crowns and scoff at their efforts. ‘The millions who may yet die in 
her behalf will be but propitiatory sacrifices. But at last she will reveal 
herself bright and pure as a heavenly divinity, and with radiant smile 
look upon the altars consecrated to her worship by an emancipated world. 
Let not then the philanthropists despair, for the faults and follies of the 
present are but trifles compared with the gross errors of the past. And 
while protected by the principles of civil liberty our republic r>poses in 
calm security, let us think of the time when barons bold 


“‘ Carved at their meal in gloves of steel, 
And drank the red wine through their helmets barred.” 


JOHN KEATS 


We confess we have no great love for modern tcl We rather 
affect that which comes down to us mellowed by the lapse of years, and 
dignified by the august air of antiquity. We prefer the poetry of past 
ages where, perhaps, something of mystery hangs over the life and for- 
tunes of the bard—where the imagination has “ ample room and verge 
enough”’ to coin material for romance, mirthful or melancholy, gloomy 
or gay. 

But not unfrequently the lives of contemporary poets abound in pas- 
sages of intense interest, stimulating our deepest sympathy, and giving 
to their history all the excitement of fiction. 

Such a poet was John Keats. He forced himself into notice not by 
any physical or determined power, not by any brawny might defying 
disdain, but by the modest, winning beauties of his muse. His spirit 
seemed too etherial for earth. His sensitive nature shrunk from contact 
with supercilious patronage or merciless criticism. Too retiring to court 
the favor of the fickle public, too conscious of his own powers to accept 
the miserable strictures of his enemies, and too delicately moulded to 
turn with proud and superior contempt from the attacks of the press, the 
deadly wound rankled in secret, his gentle spirit passed away in early 
manhood, and his native isle lost one of her most promising poets. 
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“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” A single line may embody 
more of delicate and exquisite grace than a whole canto of common- 
place and threadbare sentiment. A single thought, instinct with elegance, 
and stamped with the indelible impress of highly gifted genius, has. often 
conferred upon its author a deathless fame. 

If Milton had rested his claim to immortality on his‘ Comus ;” if Gold- 
smith had written nothing but his ballad of the ‘‘Hermit;” if Cowper had 
only penned his “ Lines on Seeing his Mother’s Picture ;” if Gray “a 
given nothing to the world but his‘* Elegy in a C ountry C hurch- yard ;’ 
Campbell’s muse had only wailed the death of O’Connor’s child ; if C -_ 
ridge had only sung the praises of his Maker, in the “ Hymu_ before 
Sunrise in the valley of Chamouni;’’ if the sole evidence of Keats’ po- 
etical inspiration had been his ‘‘ Eve of Saint Agnes, 


“They wonld have 
Depositec d upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and noble thoughts, 
Which cannot die, and will not be destroyed.” 


Oblivion cannot hide their worth, time cannot detract aught from thei: 
excellence. 

Keats will be known to posterity more by isolated and individual beau- 
ties of verse, than by any continuous and powerful effort. It must be 
confessed that his poetry has all the extravagancies and errors of youth. 
It sometimes utters the soft languishments of love, and not unfrequently 
indulges in what calculating critics would term—mawkish sentimenialism. 

His sense of beauty has been aptly called a disease. He intensified 
and spiritualized his conceptions of grace, until none but a mind as deli- 
cate as his own can fully appreciate their loveliness. 

He seemed to detect, as by the action of a microscope, all the hide len 
and minute beauties of nature, and he transferred them to his canvass 
with all the ardor and enthusiasm of an artist. The warmth of his early 
affections had not yet been chilled by the cold, selfish teachings of world 
wisdum. He painted every thing couleur de rose. His rich and prolific 
fancy transformed all surrounding objects into gold. His poetry is of 
that kind, which, in the beautiful language of Washington Irving, ‘ Hal- 
lows every place in which it moves ; which breathes “around nature an 
odor more exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and sheds over it a 
tint more magical than the blush of the morning.” 

Little did our young poet dream of the cool, ‘deliber ate, philosophic al 
skill, with which reviewers would dissect and anatomise his glowing and 
gorgeous imagery. Little did he ¢ anticipate the quiet, passionless air of 
self-possession, with which the world would receive his enthusiastic de- 
votion to his muse, or the crushing contempt and malicious mockery 
ica which heartless critics would wound his shrinking and sensitive 

irit. 

 Salbice the whole history of literary criticism does not contain an in- 
stance of more gross and manifest injustice, than the atrocious and sav- 
age assault upon Keats by the Quarterly Review. He was young and 
poor—he had presumed to write poetry, and this poetry had been praised 
by a Whig Periodical. This was sufficient to expose him to the unre- 
lenting persecution of the opposite party. 

Men of taste and refinement were astonishe d, when Jeffrey commen- 
ced his review of Wordsworth’s Excursion with the contemptuous sen- 
tence, “ This will not do;’’ when he attacked the Lake School with all his 
powers of ridicule and sarcasm, and strove to excite the laughter of a 
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nation against this new order of poetical aspirants. But who could con- 
ceal his indignation, when Gifford selected the young and timid Keats, 
as the victim of his blind and brutal hatred? Who could look on un- 
moved, when this minion of court favor, this mouth-piece of lordly inso- 
lence, exhausted his stores of invective and abuse upon a poor apothe- 
cary’s boy ? 

Did he forget that his own origin was no less obscure, and that he had 
raised himself to his present position only by a mean subservience to the 
will of his superiors, and a slavish obedience to the dictates of his party? 
The editor of the Quarterly had himself courted the Muse of Song, but 
she had scorned his weak and worthless worship. One line of Keats 
contains more of the essence and soul of true poetry than all the schvol- 
boy effusions of this egotistical and illiberal critic. 

We would ask, then, what element in the poems of Keats prompted 
or provoked this rude attack? Not their irreligion, for they breathe 
throughout a spirit of pure and holy devotion—not their misanthropy, for 
his love of his race was warm and glewing—not their arrogance aud as- 
sumption, for he was weak and modest as 2 maiden. 

The truth was, he could be assailed with impunity. He was poor, 
friendless, unprotected. He bad expected no such assault, and he was 
unprepared to meetit. He read the fatal Review, as we are told, again 
and again, bending over its pages as if fascinated, and drinking in every 
drop of the deadly poison. 

Consumption, meanwhile, was wasting away his weakened frame, and 
now his cup of bitterness was full. He pined, sickened, and died. He 
had given bright promise of superior poetical powers, but withered 
before his prime, like 

“ A bud, bit by an envious worm, 
Ere it can spread its sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate its beauty to the sun.” 





THE TWO BEGGARS, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY “‘SUVENIS.” 


_ On a rainy evening in the month of November, there was a large and 
joyous company at the tavern ‘‘ Great Frederick,” situated in one of the 
streets of Amsterdam. It was the rendezvous of the most famous of 
the herring-fishers who came there to regale themselves with a pot of 
beer and to smoke their pipe, as only a phlegmatic Dutchman can. The 
host,” strong in the renown which he had long since obtained, and 
which was due by reason of the excellence of bis beer and smoked her- 
rings, did not attach much importance to haxurious accommodations; the 
tables were constructed of rough planks well worm-eaten, placed upon 
some old casks, giving an equilibrium which had more than once proved 
fatal to the comfort of those drinkers whe, not content with their beer, 
indulged themselves with some glasses of schnapps. But what cared 
our brave host, Maitre Peters, for a few falls—the victims of alcohol 
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could sleep as well at the foot of his casks, on the floor, as in their own 
beds. What importance was it to him, to wake up the next morning 
with five or six drunken fel’ows buried up among the rubbish; it was no 
great matter, and the repairs did not cost much. In less than half an 
hour the tables were again put up, and the drunkards thrown out with 
the dirt by the strong arm of the robust Gertrude. The plate consisted 
of some vases, goblets, and plates of pewter well bruised. The walls, 

which had for: fifty years been exposed to the atmosphere of smoke, were 
as dingy as the pipe of the oldest visitor of the inn, and here and there 
were seen “charcoal sketches’’ of the most grotesque figures, all fur- 
nished with long pipes. All this proved Maitre Peters to be a man of 
sense ; for finding his tavern drew plenty of good customers as it was, he 
could well dispense with all matters of elegance. The evening of w hich 
we write, the naturally jolly figure of Peters seemed more radiant than 
ordinary ; his rubicund nose, his sparkling eyes, his legs crossed, his 
hands joined together on his stomach, while his thumbs were chasing 
each other with great velocity, all attested a state of profound happi- 
ness. 

Never did hotel-keeper project with more majesty, or at longer inter- 
vals, the smoke of his pipe; he scanned the hal! with the look of an em- 
peror, and he gazed at the hasty movements of Gertrude with pleasure, 
as she put forth all her force to supply the demands of the consumers, 
flying wherever she was called by the thundering knock of a goblet or 
pot against the table. There were two reasons for this great concourse 
of drinkers; the first was, it had ies a feast day, and the next place, the 
weather was such as to give a delicious taste to the happiness of a warm 
and closed room, for outside the wind was blowing furiously, and the 
rain falling in torrents. A philosopher would have ‘amused himself by 
listening to the extravagant bellowings raised by the tempest; he would 
have meditated with delicious horror i in the midst of the great fracas of 
nature; but not so our brave Hollanders; they seemed to "be determined 
to drown the voice of mn: iture, and the hardness common to their language 
assisted them marvellously in their intentions; they cared but little to 
admire the beauty of a storm, and it was only occasionally, when a blast 
of wind more fierce than another struck the door or howled about the 
window, that a moment’s silence was observed within. Then the con- 
versation, or the clatter rather, re-commenced ; and the oldest would take 
occasion to relate the dangers they had run in the course of life. 

Soon the cards were called for, and the interest of the play absorbing 
all their faculties, they became more silent, and one could distinguish 
the noise made by their lips i in opening them, to emit the thick volumes 

of smoke. The conversation soon began again, silence being quite im- 

ossible. 

‘“‘Holoa! big Peters,” said one joyous compeer, ‘‘ where is thy old 
owl? we have not seen him to-night.” 

“Faith, if he finds himself well where he is, it will afford me much pleas- 
ure to have iim remain there. Every evening he costs mea piece of bread 

with a good herring and nourishing pot of bee sr; but I must be charitable.” 
Here Peters removed his pipe, that he might ‘draw a deep sigh more at 
his ease. “ He is good for nothing, that beggar ; and if it were not for his 
poor little girl, whose look makes me sad, I would have sent him off long 
ago. 9 

“ The fact is, that with his long beard, his sombre air and sunken eyes, 
he always makes me feel in my conscience as dark as the cards you have 
given us.”’ 
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‘My cards! my cards!” muttered Peters, whose lips bespoke a re- 

artee, but which he dropped, fearing lest he should by it wound the 
pride of his guests, “ be he what he may, I look upon him as sent from 
the devil, and I always tremble in his presence for fear of some quarrel 
or misfortune.’”’ 

“ Because this poor old man wears ragged clothes and has hollow 
cheeks, must he be for that either a murderer or a robber ?”’ said old Ger- 
trude, who had stopped with a pot of beer in hand, when she heard them 
speak of the old beggar and his daughter. 

“Hush!” replied Peters, offended at the interruption of his servant; 
“you have a long and foolish tongue to-day. Instead of wasting your pity 
on an idle rogue, you will do better to carry the beer to Tony, who is al- 
most dead with thirst down there, clacking his palate as though he had 
eaten a ton of salt pork ; and then, to refresh yourself, you will go and 
unhinge my sign and bring it in here, because this rascally wind that I 
hear blowing i in my chimney will throw down my ‘Grand ‘Frederick.’ ” 

The conversation now grew very animated, when there was heard a 
knocking at the door, and alow, trembling voice praying for entrance. 

“Hum!” said P eters, raising his head, “ my two good customers have 
arrived; the wind has not blown strong enough to carry them off; I 
wish the devil would take them back. Run, Gertrude, do you not heer 
your protégés outside? Make way—make way, you there, all of you, for 
the old fox shakes himself when he comes in, like a dog who has been 
thrown in the water.” 

Gertrude did not wait for her master to repeat the order; and hardly 
had she opened the door, before the old beggar threw himself into the 
hall, followed by his daughter. We must render justice to the brave 
fishermen, who, notwithstanding their prejudices, immediately moved to 
give room at the fire to the new comers; and really they were a sad 
spectacle. The water was running from the old man’s hat as from a 
gutter; its shape was entirely gone; the rim, instead of being raised, 
was clapped on his cheeks, looking like a part of his thick witiskers. 
His cloak was in as bad condition, and his shoes, full of water, clattered 
on the floor at each step. His poor child was ina still more pitiable 
state; her little frail frame seemed scarcely able to support the weight 
of water with which her old black clothes were charged. ‘The good 
Gertrude took within her hard hands the icy fingers of “the little unfor- 
tunate, and endeavored to impart some w armth to them. 

The old man crouched down by the fire, and thrust his hands almost 
into the flame. He looked around upon the cuests and the tables, while 
his purple lips moved as though trying to utter something, but it was 
only an indistinct murmur. T hrough the care of Gertrude the girl was 
partly restored, and she attempted to reach a little wooden stool near her 

father, that she might sit by him; but her strength gave way, and she fell 
between his knees. “ Poor Therese !’” cried he, “ hunger is killing her ; 
we have neither of us tasted a morsel since this morning.” 

These words, though uttered in bad German, were understood by 
Peters, in whous avarice and compassion seemed to be struggling each 
for the mastery ; the latter finally triumphed, and some black bread and 
one of the driest herrings was given tothe beggars, Therese in the 
meanwhile had recovered her senses, and the old man fell with avidity 
upon the meagre repast offered him, while Therese swallowed some soup 
prepared for her by Gertrude. Peters remained near the fire, opposite 
the old man, fixing i in his mind the best way to tell him the immutable 
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resolution he had formed uot to have him there any longer. But our 
host» was not yet through with his troubles, as we shal] now see. 

Order was scarcely re-established in the tavern, when three violent 
blows fell upon the door, and a voice cried out—* Open! open! for the 
love of heaven !”’ 

‘What can that be?” said Peters, frightened; all listened. The 
blows were repeated, and the supplication made this time in the name of 


all the saints in Paradise. 
“ T will bet, Peters, it is that old drunkard, Fritz, who cannot find his 


way home,’ 

**Ma foi, Tony, 1 don’t know how you hear, but that voice never 
came from the throat of any native of Amsterdam ; it is more likely one 
of those rascally Frenchmen, whose wounds have kept them in our 
country after the war, which delivered us from their dog of an emperor, 
‘We cannot pass a day without hearing that some one has been robbed or 
killed by them. But whether it be a drunkard or a Frenchman, I want 
neither here, and wish he would pass on his way.’ 

During this colloquy, the prayers and the blows had not ceased, not- 
withstanding the maledictions of Peters; but the impt atient sup pli int 
struck now ‘with an iron-headed stick, while the plaintive and prolonge d 
how! of a dog joined in the harmony. ‘‘ Let us open, old coward,” said 
Tony; ““what fearest thou, Peters? Are not all of us together capable 
of defending ourselves, even against a dozen malefactors? It is, per- 
haps, some comrade that thou art leaving outside to drown.” 

So saying, Tony, without noticing the negative gesture of the maitre, 
or the attempt which he made to move, (a very difficulf operation from 
his immense rotundity,) opened the door, 

The man and the dog instantly jumped in, as though they feared that 
their looks would cause the door to be again shut upon them. Indeed, 

it was not Fritz, nor any of the acquaintances of the fishers, but an indi- 
vidual dressed in a miserable black coat of ridiculous appearance, and 
pantaloons that looked as if they were made of the remnauts of Josep! h’s 
coat of many colers. He carried on his back a bag, apparently useless, 
if one might judge from the state of platitude to which the rain had re- 
duced it; and in his hand an enormous stick, which would not have 
much re-assured Peters, had he found him«elf alone with the ominous 
stranger. The dog, whose ribs could easily have been counted, ran 
without ceremony to encamp himself near the fire, not without mounting 
with his wet paws upon the fine-buckled shoes of our host. As to the 

master, he made a great many profound salutations, excusing himself 
half in "French and half in Dutch, for the libe rty he h: id taken, and pro- 
mising not to abuse the complaisance of those gentlemen, but to leave 
so soon as the rain ceased to fall in such torrents; and imitating his dog, 
he placed himself in the corner of the fire-place opposite the first beggar. 
The latter cast a sinister look at the new comer, and drew his daughter 
nearer to him, like a dog who has found a bone in a corner, and growls 
when he sees a comrade arriving disposed to divide with him the profit 

of his labor. 

But the most singular figure of the whole company was the proprietor 
of the tavern ‘‘Great Frederick,’ who, notwithstanding his great desire 
to speak, nay, even to ery—to swrar—was so confounded at the audacity 
and sang froid of the intruders, that he remained motionless with his 
mouth wide open. 

“Say, now, ‘great man,’” exclaimed Tony, drawing him from his 


reverie by slapping him on the stomach, “ dost thou not find this a plea 
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sant adventure? This fellow will make an excellent companion to the 
other. Look at them; let us examine them well, and we shall soon have 
to hold our sides fur laughter; there cannot fail to be some sport with 
them. Stop—l see w here the trouble is. Throw a piece of bread to 
that one, and may I be strangled or hung if I will not pay for the bread 
and herring. Do you hear, my good fellows 2” continued he, addressing 
the two beggars, ‘‘ I will regale you, but 1 wish you to amuse us,” 

‘‘God bless you, my brave lord ; I will do all that I can to make it 
agreeable ; and if it will please th: at gentleman there, who begins to look 
a little more gaily already, as well as your lordships, I propose to play 
with him a game of “ piquet. 

“Oh! yes—a game, a game! but what will be your stakes? You 
cannot play for a pot of beer—at least, unless Peters will give you 
credit, which I doubt.” (Here “ our host” gave a very significant mo- 
tion with his head.) 

“Heaven bless you! I will not be at your charge; but they who 
have gold, play for gold; they who have copper, play for copper, and 
the loss is as bad for one asthe other. Monsieur has a ‘ sac,’ and so 
have I one, which is probably worth as much as his. I bought it of an 
old clown who was thrown into prison; the ‘ sacs,’ then, shall be our 
‘ stakes.’ ”’ 

* Accept! accept ! Place—place for these gentlemen; never have we 
seen so large a ‘stake,’ nor so fine a party. Here are the cards—sit 
down now. I will pay for a pot of beer for you as true as my name is 
Tony.” 

A pack of cards was immediately given to the beggars, and the “ host,” 
whose watchful eye was always open, took care to give them the dirtiest 
pack he had. The one who had proposed the game now went to the old 
man, and with all manver of compliments and bows, said to him in 
French—* Estimable colleague, whose name I do not know, but whom I 
have a confused recollection of having seen before this, with hair a little 
less white, a beard not quite so long, and with clothes rather more ele- 
gant than those you now wear. I am called Hector. I am a brave and 
worthy compeer ; come, let us go to the table and play for the amuse- 
ment of our hosts.” 

The old man cast upon him a suspicious glance, but his eye falling at 
the same time upon the cards, seemed to burn like lightning, while a 
strange smile passed over his lips. Without answering at a I the words 
of Hector, and without taking the hand which was offered him, he 
rose from the corner and seated himself in silence at the table, placing 
his little daughter carefully at his side. 

Allons, gentlemen,” said Hector, with as much spirit as if he had 
ci in one of the richest bankers’ salvons in the capital ; ‘‘ the lists are 
open—make your bets. There was atime when I could have played at 
a single stroke more pieces of gold than the strongest of you can now 
eat herrings in a whole day; but now I am in a Jess fortunate position, 
[t is understood between us,’ continued he, addressing his opposer, 
‘that the winner will have both sacks. Truly, I do not know what I 
should do with them; but you can put one of them on the back of this 
charming little girl, it will make her a hundred times more interesting ; 
but for me, I cannot in conscience put one on my poor dog. Come here, 
Médor ; here is the half of my supper. W hen I say supper, I mean 
breakfast and dinner as well. This dog is well made to run, and is an 
excellent beast, but as you see he can now hardly carry himself. No 
matter, though; one thing is certaiu—the loser will be more miserable 
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than he is at present; and for me, the idea of losing my poor bag, will 
render the game more interesting. You deal. I see with ple asure, by 
the way you handle the cards, that you are not a stranger to them.” 

The old man certainly seemed to be no longer possessed with the 
apathy that hung about him while seated before the fire. His clenched 
fingers left a mark upon the cards as he played them, and nothing can 
compare with the animated expression of his face, exc ept by the avidity 
with which he grasped the bread they offered him when he came in, al- 
most dead with hunger. He replied to nothing, except by movements of 
his head, to the prolixity of his facetious companion, till fatigued with 
his preambles and periphrases, he sharply s said to him—‘* M. Heetor, we 
are not men of ceremony here ; ; so just call me Pierre.” 

One could see the impatience he felt upon his countenance, when a card 
more greasy than another was more hard to pull out, and several times 
he appeared as though he was about to throw the whole pack at the nose 
of Peters and demand another. Happily for himself he did not; for the 
irascible iiost would undoubtedly have kicked him out of doors, and thus 
have deprived us of the scenes now to be related. 

The Dutchmen looked on, laughing, much pleased with the passion 
which animated the two adversaries. ‘They did not perceive the great 
attention with which each of the players examined the hand of the other 
while throwing the cards; but it was evident that they had not much 
confidence in each other, and that they believed themselves mutually 
knowing to those kinds of tricks so well practice sd in ae 

Fortune declared ag: inst Pierre, and to speak technically, he was ina 
few moments “ pec ked,”’ ‘ repec ked” and **¢ apoted.” A sigh of satis- 
faction escaped the bosom of Hector, while the other biting his lips, cast 
a mournful look at his bag as it hung over the chimney-piece. 

“« My stick against yours,” said he quickly. 

** Done! though mine has a head to it, an ornament which yours has 
not.” 

This time also fortune was unfavorable to Pierre, and he lost his stick 
as soon as his bag. 

Pierre for some time remained completely absorbed, and seemed to 
be discussing with his own thoughts. At length, seizing hold of the 
wrist of Hector, at whom he gazed with eyes flashing fire, and drawing 
him towards himself, said, in a low voice in French— Thou hast come 
here like an evil sp irit to sit at the same hearth with me; from the mv- 
ment I first saw thee | have felt that there was something infernal about 
thee. By nothing but hell could’st thou have been sent to suggest the 
idea of gambling to me. Dost thou feel how my hand trembles? My 
heart is beating with ten times more fury. Thou hast lighted a fire 
which is burning within me. I cannot restrain myself—I must play yet 
more. I have in my pocket six cents; it is all that I have cathere “din 
five days among these covetous inhabitants of Amsterdam, whom I 
should like to see all drowned in the waves that surround them. To- 
morrow I shall be chased from here like a dog, and this money is all [ 
have to sustain myself and child. If I lose, we shall without doubt both 
be found dead with hunger and cold in some ditch on the road; if I 
gain, you are to give me back my bag and stick. Let us play.” 

Hector accepted the bargain with one of his polite smiles, and the 
fishermen, who had not understood anything of this colloquy, were satis- 
fied at seeing another game, without troubling themselves about the 
‘stakes.’ The old man, before he commenced, turned towards his 
daughter, and the poor little child was weeping bitterly. He dropped 
his head for a moment, and seemed to hesitate. 
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“I am waiting for you,” coldly said Hector. At this Pierre left his 
erying child, and played with more energy than before. The unfortu- 
nate man was certainly in an unlucky vein. This third game was to him 
no more favorable than the first, for in two strokes his adversary won. 
Pierre stared vacantly at the play of Hector as it lay before him. He 
counted and re-counted it ten times to assure himself that it was cor- 
rect, until at last finding nothiug wrong, he beat his breast in complete 
despair. 

Meanwhile the night had far advanced, and the hour at which the 
fishermen were accustomed to leave the tavern had long since passed. 
Significant yawns might be heard in different parts of the hall, and at 
the end of the third game each one seemed disposed to regain his 
lodging. ‘This was a happy moment for Peters, and as he received the 
money from his good customers, he greeted them with an extremely 
agreeable smile. But alas! his present joy appeared to have its poison 
too. As his eyes rapidly ran from one corner of the hall to the other, 
he evidently felt somewhat uneasy and insecure. The cause of this 
anxiety it was not difficult to divine. He did not like to be left alone 
with the two adventurers which his evil genius had sent to him. | So be- 
fore every body had left he went towards the unwelcome visitors with a 
decided step, and said to them—* Well, my masters, it is a most beauti- 
ful evening now ; see, the moon has come forth as if expressly to light 
your way—so aaa night and good luck to you. I hupe you will find 
many such good taverns as the ‘ (Grand Frederick ;’ but without wishing 
to flatter myself, I really do not think you will find another landlord as 
generous and humane as Peters Berghem ; and if we meet oue day in 
Paradise, I trust you will there render a good account in my behalf.” 

At this unmistakable injunction the two beggars rose. Hector ap- 
proached the other and whispered some words in his ear, at which Pierre 
carefully put his haud in his pocket, while his eyebrows knit together, 
and a gloomy despair seemed to spread over his face. The unfortunate 
man moved towards his bag as if to take it, forge ting that it was no 
longer his own. ‘“ You have the right to look at it,” suid the w inner in 
a tone of irony; ‘‘ and if you wish I will sell it to you for six cents.’ 

At this sally the fishermen all laughed, and thought Hector a much 
jollier fellow than the other. But his rough and pitiless raillery struck 
dee ply in the old man. His arm, which was extended to take the b: ag, 
fell immediately, and he threw a fierce, angry glance at his adversary. 

Poor Therese had fallen asleep; her little head, which had fallen upon 
her bosom, showed by its movements that her respiration was short and 
oppressive ; yet she slept unconscious for the moment of her misery, and 
cruel would it have been to waken her. Pierre looked supplicatingly at 
the landlord, and his face, if not his words, svlicited a mitigation of the 
sentence that had been pronounced; but a stern shake of the head was 
the only reply of Peters, His resolution was immutable, and he ad- 
vanced to wake the sleeping girl himself. 

Hector, who had been looking on for some minutes with great atten- 
tion, stepped up to Peters and stopped him short. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’ said 
he to those who remained, “I plainly see why the worthy landlord of 
this inn hesitates to remain alone with us two, and I pardon his fears ; 
for truly we are not dressed in a manner to create an excellent opinion 
in our behalf. However, I wish to propose to my colleague a fourth 
game of piquet, which will be a thousand times more ‘ piquant’ than the 
others, and I will bet ahundred to one, that he who loses will either go 
and hang himself, or else jump into the sea. It is a pity for you to go, 
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then, for if we may judge by the interest you have taken in the former 
games, you would not willingly deprive yourselves of a still greater 
pleasure.” 

“ What the devil have you yet to play for?” said Tony; “ do you in- 
tend to go from,here as naked as you came into the world? Take care, 
our burgomaster here is very severe in his moral regulations, and he 
would make no scruple of putting you both into prison if you infringe 
upon his laws.”’ 

“ Heaven forbid that I should present such a spectacle to the virtuous 
city of Amsterdam! But do not be uneasy. We both possess a treasure 
a little more equivalent ; any how, | know well the advantages that mine 
possesses ; so if you will just manage to keep the eyes of the estimable 
proprietor of this inn a little more confined to their sockets, I promise 
you a scene which will surpass all that you have yet witnessed.” 

“ Ma foi! happen what will, I shall remain—who will do as much ? 
Come, come, comrades, I will pay for a glass of brandy i for each of you. 
We have pipes and excellent tobacco, and our wives can remain alone 
to-night.’ 

Seven or eight of the fishermen came back at the words of Tony and 
decided to remain. They re-seated themselves, having bolted the ‘door, 
and commenced again calling for Gertrude here and Gertrude there, as 
loudly as ever ; aud Peters, * growling as he looked at his old clock, 
which marked the hour to be half-past ten, saw that the best way for him 
to do was to make as much profit as possible out of the returning thirst 
of his customers. Mugs appeared in abundance; the smoke, which had 
been a little dispersed, was in a moment thicker than before, and truly 
they who imitated Tony smeked and drank, and made as much noise as 
if there had been forty. This disposition, which promised to the land- 
lord’s till a surplus of money, soon chased from his brow the clouds 
which had gathered there, and Peters became once more calm and amia- 
ble. He drank, laughed, animated the company, and even put some oil 
in the little iron lamps. 

In the meanwhile, Hector had taken the old man one side, to a corner 
of the hall, where a ray of moonlight, tremblingly piercing through the 
clouds of tobacco smoke, fell upon them, “ Comrade,” said he, “* you 
have a charming little daughter, who is now sleeping in innocent se- 
curity. One look from her ‘woul have more effect upon passers-by than 
all the ‘ Paters and Aves’ in the world—more than a wooden leg, than 
a broken arm—indeed, more than any other means which we make use of 
to excite commiseration; for it is not to be denied that ours is a great 
art. One can often make a fortune by it, and rarely lose one, since it 
requires the risk of but a small amount of funds. What do you say to 
my dog?” 

“ T say that I wish he had another master.” 

“Charming! charming! you are a perfect epigram. I see that I ven- 
ture nothing in compromising myself with you. We are two beggars 
from good society.. Médor, come here.” The dog, awakened by a 
known. voice, came and placed his head between his master’s knees to 
hold it up. 

“ This dog is up to all sorts of ‘ finesse ;’ he dances, plays tricks, and 
he can well amuse the Parisians even, and when he goes round a circle 
with a little wooden dish in his mouth, it seldom happens that the crow d 
do not put somethingin it. Besides, look here !”’ 

By the light of the moon Pierre saw a piece of gold glitter in the 
hands of Hector. His eye seemed almost to burn. He bent over to 
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look at it more closely, and in his excitement he passed his hand over 
Médor’s head, who returned his caress only by a low growl. 

“You see how dear my dog is to me ?”’ said the other. ‘‘ Very well! 
I am willing to risk the loss of it. One of us must go out irom here as 
rich as Croesus, the other to put an end to his life in the most convenient 
manner. W ith a dog and a pretty g girl, pale and languishing fool must 
be he who cannot make a fortune.’ 

Pierre understood him, and made a movement of astonishment. 

“ You wish me to gamble my daughter !” 

‘““Yes; the same as a Savoyard gambles his monkey—a Basque his 
bear, oras I my dog. Or I will be still more acc ommodating ; to my 
dog I will join the piece of gold; for if I lose, it would be wselods for 
me to make the sea my universal legatee. Ses, it is a beautiful doub- 
loon,”’ 

The gold sparkled again in the eyes of the old beggar. He ap- 
proached his daughter. Therese was not awake. Oh! why, poor child, 
did you not feel your misfortune! Why not open those large blue eyes 
upon your father ! Surely he would not have left you, but rather have 
wandered on forever, or with you have perished by hunger. 

But there was nothing to counterbalance the power which the demon 
of play had in the old man’s heart. His brain whirled with a sort of de- 
lirium. He seated himself at the table—seized the cards, and made a 
sign to Hector to sit down opposite to him. A movement of curiosity 
was manifested among the auditors; now that they had swallowed the 
famous glass of brandy, they were ready for the promised sport. 

** Gentlemen,” said Hector, “allow me to tell you that the ‘stakes’ 
for this game are that young girl and my dog Médor. They are both in a 
profound sleep, and will no “doubt be very much astonished when they 
awake to find that they have changed masters.” 

* You remember what you have added?” said Pierre, in French. 

“ Do not be afraid. AsI have said, deprived of my dog, I shall no 
longer have need of anything. I did not speak of it to these herring- 
eaters, because that old, miserly landlord would make us pay our fare. ” 

T he fishermen, whan they heard the announcement made by Hector, 
looked at each other with an incredulous air. However, the game com- 
menced, The two adversaries had agreed to play a tie ri game—that is, 
the one who gained first two ‘“ sets’? should be the winner, one to be 
sixty and the other at least ninety. The old man carried the first before 
Hector had searce taken two “ points. * The old Dutchmen now saw 
by the dead silence of the latter, who had suddenly lost all his loquacity, 
and by the excessive joy of Pierre, that they were rot deceived, but 
that it was really serious, and they drew yet closer around the two 
players. 

“ Médor,”’ said the younger, with a sad voice, “ come here, old Médor, 
and place thy head upon my knees; thon art already half lost to me. 
Poor beast! thou art the only thing I love, and when I have had bread, 
1 have not broken off a morsel only for thee, but have given thee the 
half. I have been rich,’ continued he, addressing himself to those 
around—* my parents have given themselv es much trouble with me. All 
that they had amassed I quickly destroyed, a very easy thing in Paris ; 
and when I had wasted it all, those who had helpe 2d me the most to dé 
so left me entirely, and as I was lazy and incapable of doing anything, 
I became a beggar; and one day I met in the street this dog, who seemed 
to take a great fancy for me, and from that time we have never separa- 
ted.” 
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After this rapid biography of himself, he took the cards again, and the 
new game commenced, sadly for him. Pierre, full of joy, had already 
made sixty; there was nothing to fear; the louis d’or and the dog were 
to pass into his possession; at least it did not appear possible that his 
high fortune would be overthrown. He drew along breath, as a man 
who has been relieved, and he looked upon Therese smilingly. One 
stroke more, thought he, and all is decided. But dame fortune did not 
go so quickly as before, and while she stopped a moment to consider, the 
scale of Hector began to grow heavier. <A “ five” and a “ fourteen” re- 
niained useless in the old man’s hands, for his adversary has a “ five’’ 
and a “fourteen” ahead. The second set is gained by him, and equality 
in the game re-established. 

* Now for the ‘trump !’” exclaimed almost at the same instant all the 
by-standers, who were following the course of the game with the must 
marked attention, and who seemed to hold their breath in suspense for 
some moments. 

The trump card was to decide it, and it was Pierre’s turn to give the 
eards. The disadvantage falls to him, but luck can repair it ell. Alas! 
at the second stroke Hector had the game most triumphantly. He 

reached the hundred without playing bis card. Jt was done. The old 

man rose from the table, pale as death. “ Adieu, Therese,” said he, “ it 
was written that I should always be unfortunate by gambling. 1 have 
gambled away my lands, my mone ys and that which was confided to me ; 
I have gambled away the honor of my wife; Ihave lost everything; my 
daughte: sr, too, she has gone. Cursed be he who has awakened in my 
breast this fe arful, hellish pi assion! May my blood be upqn him forever !’ 

Saying these words, Pierre opened ‘the door and disappeared. Two 
days ‘after the body of an old man was found on the bank of the river 
whither it had been de »posited by the waves 





COOPER’S LAST NOVEL.* 








Tue title of Mr. Cooper’s last production—we hardly know how to class 
it, although we have called it a novel—seems to indicate by its title, a Ro- 
binson Crusoeish kind of story; and in some respects it bears a remote 
resemblance to the immortal work of Defoe. But the design of the work 
is utterly unlike that of the great story-book. It centains a shipwreck, a 
desolate island,ga hermit and a man Frid: iy, to be sure, but all resemblance 
to Robinson here. The “ Crater’’ is a political satire, and Vulcan's 
Peak bears a greater resemblance to the Utopia of Sir Thomas More than 
to Juan Fernandez. Mr. Cooper’s last half dozen tales have all been of 
the same character. He has employed a very slight story as a vehicle for 
conveying his peculiar views of moral subjects to the public. The tale has 
been subordinate to some other purpose, and as novels are read only by 
novel-readers, the reputation of the author has, of course, greatly suffered ; 
for his religious, moral and political speculations are all skipped by more 
than nine-tenths of his readers. There can be no better medium for circu- 
lating great truths than the novel, because no class of bgoks is read by so 
great a variety of people; but then, the truths uttered must form a part of 


* The Crater; or Vulcan’s Peak. A Tale of the Pacific. By J. Fennimore Cooper. Two 
Volumes. New-York: Burgess, Stringer & Co, 
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the story, as in Joseph Andrews or Tom Jones, and not be intreduced, as 
they are in Mr. Cooper’s stories, like impertinent remarks of the author. 
The reader always resents the ‘eles advantage taken by the author to 
intrude his personal opinions upon him in the midst of a narrative which 
has gained his attention. Whatever theory the author may have to commu- 
nicate to the world, should either be published in an essay by itself, or put 
into the mouth of a character from whom it should emanate like a spontane- 
ous thought. But Mr. Cooper does not choose that any of his creatures 
should have the advantage of their creator; he makes them “all very common- 
place kind of characters, and utter all his phitosophies in his own person ; 
he never allows his readers to become so much absorbed in his characters as to 
forget their author; like Nick Bottom, he constantly reminds his auditors 
that he is not the lion he seems. In reading of occurrences which transpired 
in the Pacific Ocean forty years ago, we are suddenly torn from the scene of 
our illusion by such remarks as the following : 


‘A majority of the electors of the state of New-York are, at this moment, opposed to 
universal suffrage e, espec ially as it is exercised in town and village governments, but moral 
cowardice holds them in subjection. Afraid of their own shadows, each politician hesi- 
tates to * bell the cat.’ Whatis more, the select aristocrats and monarchists are the least 
bold in acting frankly, and in saying openly what they think ; leaving that office to be 
discharged, as it ever will be. by men who—true Democrats and not canting Democrats 
—willing to give the people just as mach control as they know how to use, or which cir- 
cumstances will allow them to use benefic li ally to themselves, do not hesitate to speak 
with the candor and manliness of their principles,” &c., &c. 


Such a piece of dogmatism as this, dragged in by the head and shoul- 
ders by the author in the middle of his ‘description, is a shocking of- 
fence to the reader. Not one reader out of a thousand, if the author 
should have so many, will agree with Mr. Cooper in his assumption that the 
majority of the people of New-York are opposed to a principle which they 
have on two different occasions solemnly avowed themselves in favor of. if 
the people of this state ever had a principle fairly submitted to them, and 
plainly indicated their approval of it, it was that of universal suffrage. Mr. 
Cooper, by introducing such monstrous anomalies into his book in the most 
inopportune manner, interrupts the interest of his narrative so violently, 
that it is almost iropossible for the mind to lose itself again in the illusory 
scenes which he depicts with such marvellous power. The tale com- 
mences with a dissertation on names, in which the author distracts the 
attention of his reader from the narrative by a wholly uncalled for obtrusion 
of his private opinions, which it is not probable that anybody will agree 
with. He says, ‘‘ the hero of this narrative was born fully sixty years since, 
and happily before the rage for modern appellations, though he just escaped 
being named after another system which we cannot say we altogether ad- 
mire—that of using a family for a Christian name.” 

We have no disposition to quarrel with any man’s taste in a matter of 
this sort; but it is very amusing to hear Mr. Cooper condemning the substi- 
tution of a family for a Christian name, when we look upon the title- page 
of his book and see his own name written “ J. Fennimore Cooper,” and 
remember that this is quite a recent change from the “ James I*. Cooper” 
with which we were first familiarized. The author having eased his mind 
on the subject of names, and informed us in a note that he has made a col- 
lection of curiosities of nomenclature which he may some day publish, goes 
on with his story. The hero is Mark Woolston, who is a very shrewd, 
sensible fellow, good-looking and an Episcopalian. He is born in Bristol, 
his father is a physician, and Mark goes to college, where he graduates at 
the age of seventeen—colleges in those days being different, as Mr. Cooper 
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informs us, from colleges at the present time. Indeed, Mr. Cooper takes 
occasion very frequently through the book to remind us that things are not 
now as they were forty or fifty years since. We are sorry to see in him 
such an unmistakable evidence that he is getting well into years; it reminds 
us of the old man in Gil Blas, who said that peaches were not as good as 
they used to be when he was a boy. Well, Mark having graduated, takes 
a fancy to go to sea, and ships on board the Rancocus, bound to Canton. 
He returns in a twelvemonth, a bright lad, and falls in love, as a matter of 
course, with Bridget Yardley, whose father is the rival physician of the 
father of Mark. Mark makes another voyage in the Rancocus as second 
dickey, returns to Philadelphia, is appointed mate, marries Bridget clandes- 
tinely, and sails again in the Rancocus on a voyage to the Pacific in search of 
sandal-wood and béche-lé-mer, (Mr. Cooper spells it ar.) The captain of 
the Rancocus behaves in a manner quite inconsistent with his character, 
and entirely different from what any ship-master possibly could do who had 
character enough to be entrusted with the command of a vessel like the 
Rancocus; when he has been informed by Mark and some of the old sailors 
on board that breakers have been seen, and signs of shallow water, he pays 
no heed to it, but keeps his ship before the wind, and as we expect, plumps 
her upon a reef in the night. Up to this point the narrative has lagged, but 
now the author finds himself at home, and in his particular descriptions of 
the difficulties that beset the ship, and the efforts made to get her free from 
them, he shows that his pen has lost none of that vigorous quality in the de- 
scription of sea scenes that has made his reputation. In the confusion 
which follows after the ship strikes, the captain and all hands are lost, with 
the exception of Mark and Bob Betts, a kind of Long Tom Coffin, who 
find in the morning that the ship is afloat, but surrounded on all sides by 
reefs and breakers. They at last discern something like an island, but 
wholly destitute of vegetation, which appears to be an extinct volcano, hardly 
rising above the surface of the water. 


“On reaching the foot of this singular elevation, our adventurers found it would not be 
so easy a matter as they had fancied, to ascend it. Unlike the rest of the reef which they 
had yet seen, it appeared to be composed of a crumbling rock, and this so smooth and 
perpendicular as to render it extremely difficult to get up. A place was found at length, 
however, and by lending each other a hand, Mark and Bob finally got on the’suminit. 
Here a surprise was ready for them, that drew an exclamation from each, the instant the 
sight broke upon him. Instead of finding an elevated bit of table-rock, as had been ex- 
pected, a circular cavity existed within, that Mark at once recognised to be the extinct 
crater of a volcano! After the first astonishment was over, Mark made a close examin- 
ation of the place. 

“ The mound, or barrier of lava and scorie that composed the outer wall of this crater, 
was almost mathematically circular. Its inner precipice was in most places absolutely 
perpendicular, though overhanging in a few; there being but two or three spots where 
an active man could descend in safety. The area within might contain a hundred acres, 
while the wall preserved a very even height of about sixty feet, falling a little below this 
at the leeward side, where there existed one narrow hole or passage, on a level with the 
bottom of the crater; a sort of gateway by which to enter and quit the cavity. This 
passage had no doubt been formed by the exit of lava, which centuries ago had doubtless 
broken through at this point, and contributed to form the visible reef beyond. The height 
of this hole was some twenty feet, having an arch above it, and its width may have been 
thirty. When Mark got to it, which he did by descending the wall of the crater, not 
without risk to his neck, he found the surface of the crater very even and unbroken, with 
the exception of its having a slight descent from its eastern to its western side; or from 
the side opposite to the outlet, or gateway, to the gateway itself. This inclination Mark 
fancied was owing to the circumstance that the water of the ocean had formerly entered 
at the hole, in uncommonly high tides and tempests, and washed the ashes which had once 
formed the bottom of the crater, towards the remote parts of the plain. These ashes had 
been converted by time into a soft, or friable rock, composing a stone that is called tufa. 
If there had ever been a cone in the crater, as was probably the case, it bad totally disap- 
peared under the action of time and the wear of the seasons. Rock, however, the bed of 
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the crater could scarcely be yet considered, though it had a crust which bore the weight 
of a man very readily, in nearly every part of it. Once or twice Mark broke through, as 
one would fall through rotten ice, when he found his shoes covered with a light dust that 
much resembled ashes. In other places he broke this crust on purpose, always finding ‘ 
beneath it a considerable depth of ashes, mingled with some shells, and a few small stones.” 


By dint of very hard work they make a soil out of sea-weed, ashes and 
guano, and succeed in raising vegetables from seeds which they find on 
board the ship, The descriptions of their operations and difficulties are quite 
equal to any descriptions of Defoe. This is, in truth, the most interesting 
part of the tale; it affords a fine scope for a display of the author’s peculiar 
talent, and is Jess marred by the faults which we have before noticed. It 
strikes us that Mr. Cooper has made a trifling mistake in putting tomatoe 
and egg-plant seeds on board the Rancocus, ‘for we are greatly in error if 
those vegetables were common in our gardens forty years ago. ‘The good 
old times were very good unquestionably, but in “those days,” we believe, 
they knew nothing of such luxuries as tomatoes and silver forks, to say no- 
thing of egg-plants. Mark and his companion construct a small craft in 
which they hope to make their escape from the crater ; but just as it has been 
completed, a storm comes on, Bob goes on board the pinnace to make her 
secure, but is blown off to sea, and Mark is left alone upon the crater in a 
veryRobinson Crusoish condition,with only his goat, his pigs, and his melons 
and egg-plants. The ship is left to him, and he sleeps on board of her. 
One morning he awakes, and discovers that during the night there has been 
a topsy-turvy among the elements; an e arthquake has taken place, and new 
islands have risen from the deep—and away in the distance Mark sees a 
mountain two thousand feet high, which has emerged from the ocean, on 
rather been lifted up from its surface. This is Vulcan’s Peak. Mark con- 
structs a small boat, which he calls the ‘‘ Bridget,” and visits the Peak, finds 
it covered with fig, cocoa-nut, banana and or ange trees, an abundance of 
reed-birds, and other delicious fowls for the spit ; and w inile revelling im his 
newly-found Eden, Bob Betts returns in the pinnace, he having found his 
way to Bristol and returned with a wife of his own, besides the wife and sister 
of Mark, and some other recruits. The new comers are well pleased with 
the Peak and the Crater ; there are engagements with Kanakers from neigh- 
boring islands; children are born to Mark and Bob Betts; the Rancocus is 
got rei sady for sea, and Mark takes her back to Philadelphia, leaving his wife 
and child at the Peak. He returns again, taking with him numerous emigrants 
and some needed stock; the little colony i increases rapidly ; Mark is appointed 
governor; a regular coustitution is ado spted ; officers are appointed for life ; 
the colony has a fight with some piratical vessels ; they take whales and send 
oil to the United States; and Mr. Cooper says, that it was at Vulcan’s Peak 
and not on the island of Nantucket, as is generally believed, where the girls 
first refused to dance with a man who had not struck a whale. But with 
the increase of wealth and population come troubles, as they ought not to do, 
but the contrary; a printer, a lawyer, a doctor, and half a dozen divines of 
different pe rsuasions, find their way to the new settlement, and there is the 
deuce to pay. The printer gets up a weekly paper, and a newspaper, according 
to Mr. Cooper’ r’s opinion, is one of the greatest evils which has ever fallen upon 
0 anity; the editor, like a mischievous imp,as all editors are, fills the people’s 
heads full of nonsense about the people’s rights, just as though the people had 
any rights, and they elect anewgovernor. Mark Woolston and Bob Betts find- 
ing themselves reduced to the nee essity of playing second fiddles to a parcel 
of mushrooms, who, having recently landed upon the island, cannot have any 
right to say their souls are their own, get disgusted, as men always do when 
they get ousted from office, and conclude to return to Philadelphia in the 
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Rancocus, which is a real trump of a vessel, for she lasts for ever and never 
needs any repairs. They take their wives, children, and property with them, 
and a most fortunate thing it happens to be for them; for when Mark and 
Bob return again to the Pe ak, after some years absence, they find that all 
the islands have disappeared in another volcanic change, ‘swallowing up all 
those wicked rascals of editors and “ people” who fancy they have. rights, 
ay them for their wickedness, and leaving nothing but just the top of the 
above water to swear by. The Rancocus returns to Philadelphia, and 
‘oolston and all the rest of the gentlemanly Episcopalians, who are 
ked as to believe in Vox populi, vox Dei, and other abominations, 
and are Very nice Cooperish sort of folks, who, in addition to their other 
virtues, had the good sense to be born sixty years since, live in peace and die 
happily in the end. This is the substance of the Crater; but those who would 
know more of the Craytur, and how he hates the Yankees, and editors, and 
the people who have “rights,” and sectarians, must read and Jearn. But 
we cannot dismiss this very remarkable work without making a few extracts, 
showiag the very peculiar moral views of the author on certain points of reli- 
gious and political economy. 

Mr. Cooper’s imaginary republic, which he places on Vulcan’s Peak and 
the surrounding islands, is not what he thinks a true republic should be, but 
what our own republic i is. Unless we have greatly mistaken his paliic: al 
philosophy, he is a monarchist; he is certainly in favor of a union of church 
and state, and would have the state subordinate to the church, and the peo- 
ple subordinate to the priesthood; but he seems to take more pleasure in 
sneering at things as they are, and looking back with a Jonging eye to things 
as they were about sixty years since, a period, according to his philosophy, 
when the human race had reached its highest point of civilization, than in 
looking at the possibilities of the future. He appoints his governor and all 
state officers for life, and makes a terrible oute:y about it when the people 
think the time has come for a change, and turn out all the old officers and 
put in new ones. The “ people,” by the way, he holds in most sovereign 
contempt, and talks so much about God’s laws, that we are half inclined to 
tell him, as Dame Quickly said to Falstaff, “‘a must not think of God.” Next 
to the people in the disdain of Mr. Cooper, come the editors; then the Yan- 
kees, the lawyers, and traders generally. The following remarks on asso- 
Ciationists, as the Fourierites call themselves, are very sound and discreet : 







“ The theories which have come into fashion in our own times, concerning the virtues of 
association, were then little known and less ¢redited. Society, as it exists in a legal form, 
is association enough for all useful purposes, and sometimes too much; and the governor 
saw no use in forming a wheel within a wheel. If men have occasion for each other’s 
assistance to effect a particular object, let them unite, in welcome, tor that nats but 
Mark was fully determined that there should be but one government in his land, and that 
this government should be of a character to enconrage and not to depress exertion. So 
long : as a man toiled for bimself and those nearest aud dearest to him, societv had a secu- 
rity fur his doing mach, that would be wanting where the procee «ls of the eutire commn- 
nity were to be shared in common; and, on the knowledge of this simple and obvi jous 
trath, did our young legislator found his theory of goverument. Protect all in their rights 
equally, but, that done, let every man parsue his road to happiness in bis own way; cot 
ceding no more of his nataral rights than were necessary to the great ends of peace, secu- 
rity, and law. Such was Mark’s the sory. As for the modern crochet that meu yie sa led n 
natural right to government, but were to receive all and return nothing, the governor, iu 
plain language, was not fool enongh to be lieve it. He was perfectly aware that when a 


man gives authority to society to ex ompe lhim to attend court asa witness, for instance, he 
yields just so much of his n: ataral rights to society as might be necessary to empower him 
to stay away if he saw fit; and so on, through the whole of the very long catalogue of the 


claims which the most indulgent communities make upon the services of their citizens. 
Mark understood the great desideratum to be, not the setting up of theories to which 
every attendant fact gives the lie, but the ascertaining, as near as human infirmity will 
allow, the precise point at which concession to government ought to terminate, and that 
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of uncontrolled individual freedom commence. He was not visionary enough to suppose 
that he was to be the first to make this great discovery; but he was conscious of entering 
on the task with the purest intentions, Our governor had no relish for power for power’s 
suke, but only wielded it for the general good. By nature, he was more disposed to seek 
happiness in a very small circle, and would have been just as well satisfied to let an- 
other govern, as to rule himself, had there been another suited to such a station. But 
there was vot. His own early habits of command, the peculiar circumstances which 
had first put him in possession of the territory, as if it were a special gift of Providence 
to himself; his past agency in bringiug about the actual state of things, and his pro- 
perty, which amounted to more than that of all the rest of the colony put together, 
contributed to give him a title and authority to rule, which would have set the 
claims of any rival at defiance, had such a person existed, But there was no rival; 
not a being present desiring to see another in his place. 

















The following remarks on Free-trade are not so sound as we should have 
expected : 






“ At that time very little was written about the great fallacy of the present day, Free- 
Trade; which is an illusion abont which men new talk, and dis spute, and almost fight, 
while no living mortal can tell what it really is. It is wise for us in America, who never 
had anything but free trade, according to modern doctrines, to look a little closely into 
the s »phi sms that are getting to he so much in vogue; and which, whenever they come 
from our illustrious a ancestors in Great Britain, have some such ellect on the imaginations 
of a portion of our people, as parling rills and wooded cascades ars known to possess over 
those of certain young ladies of fifteen. 

“Free trade, in its true signification, or in the only signification which is not a fallacy, 
can only mean a commerce that is totally unfettered by duiies, restrictions, prohibitions, and 
charge sof all sorts. Except among savages, the world never yet saw such a stale of things, 
and probably never will. Even free trade ports have exactions that, in a degree, coun- 
teract their pretended principle of liberty ; and no free port exists that is anything more, 
in a strict interpre tution of its uses, than a sort of bonded warehouse. So long as your 
goods remain there on deposit and unappropriated, they are not taxed; but the instant 
they are taken to the consumer, the customary impositions must be paid.’ 

‘There is another point of view in whic h we could wish to protest against the shouts 
and fallacies of the hour. Trade, perhaps the most corrupt and corrupting influence of 
life—or, if second to anything in evil, second only to politics—is proclaimed to be the 
great means of humanizing, enlightening, liberalizing, aud improving the human race! 
Now, against this monstrous mistake in morals, we would fain raise our feeble voices in 
sober remonstrance. ‘That the intercourse which 1s a consequence of commerce may. in 
certain ways, liberalize a man’s views, we are willing to admit; though at the same time 
we shall insist that there are better modes of attaining the same ends. But it strikes us 
as profane to ascribe to this frail and mercenary inflaence a power which there is every 
reason to believe the Almighty has bestowed on the Christian church, and on that alone ; 
a church which is opposed to most of the practices of trade, which.rebukes them in nearly 
every line of its precepts, and which, carried out in its purity, can alone give the world 
that liberty and happiness which a grasping spirit of cupidity is so ready to impute to the 


desire to accumulate gold !” 

























We must be excused for making another rather long extract, because it 
contains some of Mr. Cooper’s savage flings against the newspapers, with 
which he has been at war so many years. There are, no doubt, many great 
abuses in the management of our newspapers, but what would we be without 
them ? what monstrous abuses should we not suffer if the daily press were 
abolished? Mr. Cooper looks only on one side, and instead of seeing in the 
press the power which will work its own redemption from evil w hile it re- 
deems other engines of civilization, he sees only the evils which it has in- 
flicted upon himself in the shape of ill-natured reviews of his books. But if 
the press has annoyed him, it has also given him his standing as an author. 
Without its aid he could never have earned his bread by writing novels. 









“Tn the age of which we are writing, a majority of mankind fancied that a statement 
made in print was far more likely to be true than one made orally. Then he who stood 
up in his proper person, and uttered bis facts on the responsibility of bis personal charac 

ter, was far less likely to gain credit than the anonymous scribbler who recorded his lie 
on paper, though he made his record behind a screen, and half the time as much without 
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personal identy as he would be found to be without personal character, were he actually 
seen and recognised. In our time, the press has pretty effectually cured all observant 
persons at least of giving faith to a statement merely because it is in print, and has become 
so far alive to its own great inferiority as publicly to talk of conventions to purify itself, 
and otherwise to de something to regain its credi:; but such was not the fact, even in 
America, forty years since. The theory of an unrestrained press has fully developed itselt 
within the last quarter of a centary, so that even the elderly ladies, who once said with 
marvellous unction, ‘It must be true, for it’s in print,’ are now very apt to say, ‘Oh! it’s 
only a newspaper account!’ The foulest pool has been furnished by a beneficent Provi- 
dence with the means of cleansing its own waters. 

“ But the ‘Crater‘Truth-Teller’ could utter its lies, as a privileged publication, at the 
period of this narrative. Types still had a sanctity; and it is surprising how much they 
deceived, and how many were their dupes. The journal did not even take the ordinary 
pains to mystify its readers, and to conceal its own cupidity, as are practised in communities 
more edvanced in civilization. We dare say that jonruals are to be found in London and 
Paris, that take just as great liberties with the fact as the Crater Truth-Teller; but they 
treat their readers with a little more outward respect, however much they may mislead 
them with falsehoods. Your London and Paris pubiics are not to be deait with as if com- 
posed of credulous old women, but require something like a plansible mystification to throw 
dustin their eyes. They have a remarkable proneness to believe that which they wish, it 
is true; but, beyond that weakness, some limits are placed to their faith, and appearances 
must be a good deal consulted. 

“ But at the Crater no such precaution seemed to be necessary. It is true that the 
editor did use the pronvun “we,” in speaking of himself; but he took all occasions to 
assert his individuality, and to use his journal diligently in its behalf. Thas, whenever he 
got inte the law, his columns were devoted to publicly maintaining his own side of the 
question, although such a course was not only opposed to every muau’s sense of propriety, 
but was directly flying into the teeth of the laws of the land; but little did be care for 
that. He was a public servant, and of course all he did was right. To be sure, other 
public servants were in the same category, all they did being wrong; but he had the 
means of telling his own story, and a large number of gaping dunces were ever ready to 
believe him. His mauner of filling his larder is particularly worthy of being mentioned. 
Quite as often as once a week, his journal had some such elegant article as this, viz. :— 
‘Oar esteemed friend, Peter Snooks’—perbaps it was Peter Snooks, Esquire— has just 
brought us a fair specimen of his cocoa-nuts, which we do not besitate in recommending 
to the housekeepers of the Crater,as among the chvicest of the group.’ Of course, ‘Squire 
Snooks was grateful for this puff, and often brought more cocoa-nuts. The same great 
supervision was extended to the bananas, the bread-fruit, the cucumbers, the melons, and 
even the squashes, and always with the same results to the editorial larder. Once, how- 
ever, this worthy did get himself in a quandary with his use of the imperial pronoun. A 
mate of one of the vessels inflicted personal chastisement on him for some impertinent 
comments he saw fit to make on the honest tar’s vessel; and, this being a matter of intense 
interest to the public mind, he went into a detail of all the evolutions of the combat. 
Other men may pull each other's noses, and inflict kicks and blows, without the world’s 
caring astraw abont it; but the editorial interest is too intense to be overlooked in this 
manner. A builetin of the battle was pablished; the editor speaking of himself always in 
the plural, out of excess of modesty, aud to avoid egotism(!) in three columns which were 
all about himself, using such expressions as these !—‘ We now struck our antagonist a blow 
with our fist, and followed this up with a kick of our foot, and otherwise we made an assault 
on him that he wi'l have reason to remember to his dying day.’ Now, these expressions, 
for a time, set all the old women in the colony against the editor, until he went into an 
elaborate explanation, showing that his modesty was so painfully seusitive that he could 
not say J on any account, thongh he occupied three more columns of his paper in explaining 
the state of our feelings. But, at first, the cry went forth that the bautle had been of two 
against one; and that even the simple-minded colonists set down as somewhat cowardly. 
So much for talking about we in the bulletin of a single combat!” 


In many respects, “ the Crater’ resembles the Monnikins, a book which 
everybody ridicules, but nobody reads. It was a common newspaper joke, 
a few years since, to speak of an out-of-the-way character as the man who 
had read the Monnikins. A book which has the reputation of being un- 
readcble, is likely to have a good many readers from sheer curiosity; and 
we have no doubt that the Monnikins has been as much read as the major 
part of Mr. Cooper’s novels. We achieved the perusal of it without any 
difficulty, and found in it some of the best sea descriptions that we have 
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ever met with in any of the same author’s writings. There are parts of the 
book which are inconceivably gross and filthy, which appear to have been 
intended for keen political satire. But we think that no one will claim for 
Mr. Cooper the character of a satirist, particularly after reading the Crater, 
his last attempt in that line. A man must have a genius for satire, who 
attempts that species of composition, or he will be very likely to show him- 
self up, like Mrs. Primrose when she attempted to be sarcastic upon Mr. B 
But it is, perhaps, unfair to criticise an author with reference only to his 
weak side. We have no disposition to underrate Mr. Cooper’s peculiar tal- 
ent, in the exercise of which he has always been successful, while he has 
uniformly failed whenever he has attempted to write in another vein. His 
description of sea scenes in the Crater are not startling nor thrilling; but 
they are particular and truthful, and so earnestly given, that they impress 
you at once with the conviction that you are reading an authentic narrative, 
and net a purely imaginary detail of common-place events. Having given 
pretty copious extracts, showing the moral feeling of the work, we will close 
with au extract of that part of the book in which the author feejs himself 
at home :— 


“The day that preceded the night of which we are about to speak, was misty, with the 
wind fresh at east-south-east, The Rancocus was running off, south-west, and consequently 
was going with the wind free, Captain Crutchely had one failing, and it was a very bad one 
for a shipmaster; he would drink rather too much grog at his dinner, At all other times ae 
might have been called a sober man; but, at dinner, he would gulp down three or four glasses 
of rum and water. In that day ram was much used in America, far more than brandy; and 
every dinner-table that had the smallest pretension to be above that of the mere laboring-man, 
had at least a bottle of one of these liquors on it, Wine was not commonly seen at the cabin 
table ; or, if seen, it was in those vessels that had recently been in the vine-growing countries, 
and on special occasions, Captain Crutchely was fond of the pleasures of the table in another 
sense. His eating was on a level with his drinking; and for pigs and poultry, and vegetables 
that would keep at sea, his ship was always remarkable, 

* On the day in question, it happened to be the birthday of Mrs, Crutchely, and the captain 
had drunk even a little more than common. Now, when a man is in the habit of drinking 
rather more than is good for him, an addition of a little more than common is very apt to upset 
him. Such, in sober truth, was the case with the commander of the Rancocus, when he left 
the dinner-table, at the time to which there is particular allusion, Mark, himself, was perfectly 
sober. The taste of rum was unpleasant to him, nor did his young blood and buoyant spirits 
crave its effects, If he touched it at all, it was in very small quantities, and greatly diluted 
with water, He saw the present condition of his superior, therefore, with regret; and this so 
much the more, from the circumstance that an unpleasant report was prevailing in the ship, 
that white water had been seen ahead, during a clear moment, by a man who had just come 
from aloft. This report the mate repeated to the captain, accompanying it with a suggestion 
that it might be well to shorten sail, round to, and sound, But Captain Crutchely treated the 
report with no respect, swearing that the men were always fancying they were going ashore 
on coral, and that the voyage would last for ever, did he comply with all their conceits of this 
nature. Untortunately, the second mate was an old sea-dog, who owed his present inferior 
condition to his being a great deal addicted to the practice in which his captain indulged only 
a little, and he had been sharing largely in the hospitality of the cabin that afiernoon, it being 
his watch below. This man supported tht captain in his contempt for the rumors and notions 
of the crew, and between them Mark found himself silenced, 

“ Our young officer telt very uneasy at the account of the sailor who had reported white wa- 
ter ahead, for he was one of the best men in the ship, and altogether unlikely to say that which 
was not true. It being now six o'clock in the evening, and the second mate having taken 
charge of the watch, Mark went up into the fore-top-gallant cross-trees himself, in order to get 
the best look ahead that he could before the night set in, It wanted but half an hour or so, of 
sunset, when the young man took his station in the cross-trees, the royal not being set. At 
first he could discern nothing ahead, at a distance greater than a mile, on account of the mist ; 
but, yust as the sun went below the waters it lighted up to the westward, and Mark then 
plainly saw what he was perfectly satisfied must be breakers, extending for several miles 
directly across the vessel’s track. 

** Such a discovery required decision, and the young man shouted out— 

‘“* Breakers ahead!’ 

“ This ery, coming from the first officer, startled even Captain Crutchely, who was recover- 
ing a little from the effect of his potations, though it was still treated with contempt by the 
second mate, who had never forgiven one as young as Mark, for getting a berth that he fancied 
due to his own greater age and experience. He laughed openly at this second report of 
breakers, at a point in the ocean where the chart laid down a clear sea ; but the captain knew 
that the charts could only tell him what was known at the time they were made, and he felt 
disposed to treat his first officer, young as he w#s, with more respect than the second-mate, 
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All hands were called in consequence, and sail was shortened, Mark came down to assist in 
this duty, while Captain Crutchely himself went aloft to look out tor the breakers, They pas- 
sed each other in the top, the latter desiring his mate to bring the ship by the wind, on the 
larboard tack, or with her head to the southward. as soon as he had the sail sufficie ntly reduced 
to do so with safety. 

« For a few minutes after he reached the deck, Mark was fully employed in executing his 
orders, Sail was shortened with great rapidity, the men working with zeal and alarm, for 
they believed their = ssmate when the captain had not. Although the vessel was under top 
mast studding sails when the c -ommand to take in the canvass was given. it was not long be- 
fore Mark had her under her three topsails, and these with two reefs in them, and the ship on 
an easy bowline, with her head to the southward, When all this was done the young man 
felt a good deal of reliet, for the danger he had seen was ahead, and this change of course 
brought it nearly abeam. It is true, the breakers were still to leeward, and insomuch most 
dangerously situated ; but the wind did not blow strong enough to prevent the ship from 
weathering them, provided time was taken by the forelock. The Rancocus was a good, 
weatherly ship, nor was there sufficient sea op to make it at all difficult for her to claw off 
lee shore. Desperate indeed is the situation of the vessel that has rocks or sands under her 
lee, with the gale blowing in her teeth, and heavy seas sending her bodily, and surely, how 
ever slowly. on the very breakers she is struggling to avoid! Captain Crutchely had not been 
aloft five minutes before he hailed the deck, and ordered Mark to send Bob Betts up to the 
cross-trees. Bob had the reputation of being the brightest lookont in the vessel. aud was ac 
tually employed when land was about to be approached, or a sail was expec te d to be made. 
He went up the fore-rigging like a squirrel, and was soon at the captain’s side, both looking 
anxiously to leeward, A few minutes after the ship had hauled by the wind, both came down, 
stopping in the top. however, to take one more look to leeward, 

* The second mate stood waiting the further descent of the captain, with a sort of leer ng 
look of contempt on his hard, well-dyed features, which seemed to anticipate that it would 
soon be known that Mark’s white water had lost its color, and become blue water once mo 
But Captain Crutchely did not go so far as this, when he got down. He admitted that he had 
seen nothing that he could very decidedly say was breakers, but that, onve or twice, when it 
lighted up a little, there had been a gleaming along the western horizon which a good deal 
puzzled him. It might be white water, or it might be only the last rays of the setting sun tip 
ping the combs of the regular seas, Bob Betts, too, wasas much at fault as his capt: 1in, anda 
sarcastic remark or two of Hillson, the second-mate, were fast bringing Mark’s breakers into 
discredit. 

¢ Jest look at the chart, Captain Crutchely,’ put in Hillson— a regular Tower Hill chart as 
ever was made, and you'll see there can be no white water hereabouts, If aman is to shorten 

sail and haul his wind, at every dead whale he falls in with, in these seas, his owners will have 
the balance on the wrong side of the book at the end of the v’y’ge" 

* This told hard against Mark, and considerably in Hillson’s favor. 

** And could you see nothing of breakers ahead, Bob?’ demanded Mark, with an emphasis 
on the § you’ which pretty plainly implied that the young man was not so much surprised that 
the captain had not seen them. 

**« Not a bit of it, Mr. Woolston,’ answered Bob, hitching up his trowsers, ‘and Vd a pretty 
good look abead, too.’ 

“This made still more against Mark, and Captain Crutchely sent for the chart. Over this 
map he and the second mate pondered with a sort of muzzy sagacity, when they came to the 
conclusion that a clear sea must prevail around them, in all directions, for a di stance exceeding 
a thousand miles. A great deal is determined in any case of a dilemma, when it is decided 
that this or that fact must be so. Captain Crutchely would not have arrive d at this positive 
conclusion so easily, bed not his reasoning power been so much st'mulated by his repeated 
draughts of rum and water that afternoon; all iaken, as he said and believed, not so muen out 
of love for the beverege itself.as out of love for Mrs. John Crutchely, Ne Hae gray gc our cap 
tain was accustomed to take care of a ship, and he was not yet in a condition to forget all his 
duties, in circumstances so critica). As Mark sok maly and steadily re peated his own belief 
that there were breakers aheed, he so far yielded to the opinions of his youthful chief-mate, as 
to order the deep sea up, and to prepare to sound, 

“This operation of casting the deep sea lead is not done in a moment, but on board a mer- 
ehant vessel, usually occupies from a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes, The ship must 
first be hove to, and her way ought to be asnear lost as possible before the cast is made. T hen 
the getting along of the line, the stationing of the men, and the sounding and hauling in again, 
occupy a good many minutes, By the time it was all over. on this occasion, it was ee etting 10 
be night. The misty, drizzling weather threatened to make the darkness intense, and Mark 
felt more and more impressed with the danger in which the ship was pleced. 

“The cast of the Jead produced no other result than the cx riainty that bottom was not to be 
found with four hundred tathoms of line out. No one, however, not even the muzzy Hillson, 
attached much importance to this fuct, inasmuch as it was known that the coral reefs often rise 
like perpendicular walls, in the ocean, having no bottom to be found within a cable’s iength of 
them, Then Mark did not believe the ship to be within three leagues of the breakers he had 
reen, for they had secmed. both to him and to the seeman who had first ré ported them. to be 

several leagues distant, One on an elevation like that of the top gallant cross-trees, could see 
along way, and the white water had appeared to Mark to be on the very verge of the western 
horizon, even as seen from his lofty loo kout, , 

“ Afier a further consultation with his officers. during which Hillson had not spared his hits 
at his less experienced superior, Captain Crutchely came to a decision, which might be termed 
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semi-prudent, There is nothing that a seaman more dislikes than to be suspected of extra- 
nervousness on the subject of doubtful dangers of this sort, Seen and acknowledged, he has 
no scruples about doing his best to avoid them ; but so long as there is an uncertainty connee- 
ted with their existence at all, that miserable feeling of vanity which renders us all so de- 
sirous to be more than nature ever intended us for, mclines most men to appear indifferent 
even while they dread, The wisest thing Captain Crutchely could have done, placed in the 
circumstances in which he now found himself, would have been to stand off and on, under 
easy canvass, until the return of light, when he might have gone ahead on his course with some 
confidence, and a great deal more of safety, But there would have been an air of concession 
to the power of an unknown danger that conflicted with his pride. in such a course, and the 
old and well tried ship master did not like to give the * uncertain’ this advantage over hita,” 


NATIONAL PPOSPERITY. 


Ir is now nearly a year since those great measures for which the deme- 
cratic party contended in 1844 have been in active operation; and ample 
time has elapsed in which to develop at least the symptoms of those disas- 
trous results, which were alleged to be the inevitable consequence of a 
departure from preconceived notions of national polity. It is now time— 
according to the most active and influential of those who held views opposed 
to those of the great body of the people in relation to the commercial and 
financial policy of the government—that revulsion should have overtaken 
our commerce ; our merchants should have been ruined through their own 
unguided enterprise and reckless excesses—the industry of the country 
prostrated—its farmers without a market for their produce—its manufacte- 
ries closed—its people without employment—its capital expended for foreign 
luxuries—its banks insblvent—its exchanges utterly confused. And the 
federal government, without revenues and without credit, so far from 
realizing these gloomy forebodings and earnest assurances of statesmen who 
strenuously urged an opposite policy to the consideration of the people, the 
country presents an appearance of unprecedented prosperity. Its external 
and internal trade has been greater than ever before ; money more abun- 
dant, and for a longer period, than it was ever known to be in the history 
of our commerce; the credit of banks more extended and active; the 
exchanges more regular and cheap; the tolls and dividends of public and 
private works aud companies greater; the markets for produce more active 
and extensive; the people more generally employed ; manufactories more 
actively and profitably productive; the federal revenue greatly in excess of 
the ordinary expenses of the government, the credit of which, notwithstand- 
ing the contraction of $28,000,000 of debt, within the year, to prosecute a 
war that now promises to be interminable, higher than that of any of the 
states, and in no case has its six-per-cent. securities been as low as par. 
These are the leading features of our financial and commercial condition, in 
contradistinction to what it was alleged would be the case through the pur- 
suance of the principle espoused by the democratic party. Instead of being 
ruined by modified restrictions upon commerce and the action of the inde- 
pendent treasury, the United States is almost the only commercial nation 
having intercourse with Great Britain, that escapes the awful revulsion which 
overwhelms her. Nearly one hundred of the leading commercial houses of 
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London, the ramifications of whose extended business spread into every 
quarter oe the commercial world, have sunk in insolvency, astonishing the 
world by the rottenness of their condition. Yet the U nited States are 
untouched, and her merchants scarcely affected by the disasters of Europe. 
Surely, if the principles of finance recognized in the adoption of the inde- 
pendent treasury were not sound—if the reduction of the tariff had done 
violence to the true interests of the whole country—the existence of a war 
drawing largely upon the resources of the country on one hand, while gen- 
eral insolvency apparently threatens the merchants of that country with 
which our dealings are the largest on the other, would have been produc- 
tive of some results other than an uninterrupted increase of prosperity. It 
is, however, mainly owing to the financial policy of nu covernment, that the 
isters which afflict En sland have not extended themselves to the United 


disa 
States; and to the opportune modification of the tariff is it due, that the revul- 
sion in England is no greater—that our people have enjoyed a larger share 


of the products of English industry in return for unusual sales of pradede. 


The advocates of the protective system, in connection with a national] bank, 
contended for two antagonist principles. The first was intended to prevent 
the influx of foreign manufactures, in competition with similar articles of 
domestic production, in order to afford a supposed protection to the latter. 
A national bank was supposed necessary to the uniformity of the national 
currency, and to the regularity of the exchanges. Its effect was, however, 
to promote such a uniform expansion of the currency as produced a general 
rise in prices, and, by so doing, promoted those imports which it was the 
design of the high tariff to preve ent. It therefore was the cause of a ruinous 
competition to manufacturers. These, finding their business no better, or 
rather worse, supposed that the tariff was not sufficiently high, and clamored 
for its increase. Their demands were acceded to from 1816 to 1828, 
during which period the general level of duties was raised, by four succes- 
sive tariffs, from twenty to forty per cent; and still the condition of manu- 
facturers at large was not perceptibly improved: on the other hand, it was 
materially injured, and from the oversight of a very obvious principle of trade, 
viz. : that to sell largely or profitably of manufactures, it is necessary that the 
great body of consumers should be prosperous. The effect of the paper sys- 
tem, in connection with the restraints upon commerce, was to injure the in- 
terests of the mass of consumers, and therefore to diminish the home market 
for manufactures. ‘I'he paper currency, in raising the general level of prices 
above those of Europe, promoted the import of goods, and also discouraged 
the export by raising prices of produce. As, how ever, this artificial advance 
in produce was only in proportion to the general rise in the price of those 
articles consumed by the producer, his condition was not benefited, and he 
could pay for no more goods than before. While, thezefore, the imports 
continued on credit, and the exports diminished, the condition of the manu- 
facturer was daily becoming worse, and the whole country verging to revul- 
sion. The advocates of free trade and a hard- -money currency, on the other 
hand, contended, that by adhering to such a national ste ndard as should 
prevent any artificial rise of prices above those of foreign countries, the ex- 
ports of produce would continue large and unrestricted, whatever might be the 
olicy of foreign countries in relation to their import; that a modification 
of duties, to admit of the return, on reasonable terms, of the proceeds of 
produce sold abroad, would also enhance the relative prices of produce at 
home, and through them the means of the general mass of consumers of 
goods to purchase; and that the demand so produced for goods is not only 
the best, but the only certain mode of promoting the welfare of manufac- 
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turers. The business of the year now about ending has eminently justified 
the soundness of these views. 

The imports into the country will very nearly reach the amount received 
from abroad in that year of extravagance, 1836, and exceed those of 1839, 
and yet the demand for domestic manufactures has been more extensive, 
and the profits of the companies, as indicated in their dividends, equally as 
large as in any former year, The commerce of the port of New-York has 
far exceeded that of any former year, without exception, and yet money has 
continued plenty and che ip, foreign exchanges unif rity in favor of the 
country, internal exchanges have preserved a greater degree of uniformity 
at lower rates than in any previous yer, affording every evidence of a per- 
fectly sound state of business * T he extr: iordinary exports have supported 
high prices for very abundant crops of all descriptions of farm produce, and 
prob: bly the amount of internal bills running upon the Atlantic cities 
against produce sent forward, is double what it ever was before, and the in- 
creased amount has been negotiated with a facility never known under the 
rule of a national bank. In return, the sales of goods have been such as to 

absorb all the large importations at profitable rates, leaving in the hands of 
importers at the close of business small stocks at high prices, and at the 
same time, the manufacture of domestic gocds has been greater than ever, 
and the sales active at advanced prices; or to give figures, the export of 
plain and printed cotton, from England tothe U nited States, for the six 
months ending July 3d, were 46,191,066 yards, against 13,760,141 in the 
same period of 1846, while the United States manufacturers have consum- 
ed 427,967 bales of cotton, against 422,597 bales. Domestic cotton goods 
in New-York were 10 per cent. higher at the close of the fall trade in 1847 
than at the close of that of 1846. In every instance has there been an ad- 
vance in prices, both in produce and domestic manufactures, and particu- 





* The business of the port of New-York for the year ending November 30, estimating the last 
month, when two thirds of the imports into the Union took place, has been, as compared with 
1836 and 1839, the year of the wildest speculation, as follows :— 
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t PRICES OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES IN THE NEW-YORK MARKET, OCTOBER 16. 


Produce. Manufactures. 
1846. 1847, 1846. 1847. 
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larly in those articles, the consumption of which has been promoted by en- 
hanced trade. This is singularly true in regard to hemp, the demand for 
which depends materially upon the profits of the shipping interests. In an 
article for Jan. 1847, on the tonnage of the United States, we showed 
that the effect of low tariffs had ever been to promote ship building, and 
consequently to raise the price of hemp ; that the high freights, then ex- 
isting, would pepmate activity in building, and as a consequence raise the 
price of hemp; we find, accordingly, that American dew rot hemp bas 
advanced from $185 to $250 per ton, notwithstanding that the tariff was 
reduced from $40 per ton to 30 per cent. ad valorem. It was not by keep- 
ing out foreign hemp that the interests of the American growers was con- 
sulted, but by promoting a demand for the article generally, through in- 
creased activity of the foreign trade. 

These have been the practical results of the year's business under the 
new policy of the government, and they are so wide-spread, and generally 
acknowledged, as to convince all practical men that the present policy is 
the sound one. 

The prediction expressed in the follewjng extract is f¢// to be untrue by 

4h; branches of trade : 


those engaged in ail classes of industry 
eng ag J 


“Tf we are obliged to import 140 millions of goods subject t ity. +t the wants 


of the government, it fuite certaiu, that the coin must be exported 1 neet the defi- 
‘ 


ciency. If the importations fall short of 140 millions, we then have a mmpty treasury 


In one case the couut Il be ide bankrupt to fill the treasury; aud in > other, the 


treasury will be b , 

The ordinary revenue of the government has exceeded its ordinary ex- 
penses, and neither the country nor the treasury is bankrupt. On the other 
hand, the greatest amount of ‘commercial prosperity prevails, and the bal- 
ance of specie imported for the year is probably $30,000,000, a larger 
amount than was ever before imported in one year. 

While the general business of the country has thus prospered under the 
joint influence of the low duties and indepe ndent tre asury, the financial and 
banking interests have, so far from being ruined under the « peration of the 
latter, enjoyed unexampled pri porey. The operations of the leading 
banks have been large, and the dividends declared much in excess of former 
profits; while banking capital has multiplied rapidly, more particularly 
manufacturing regions. The effect of the specie clause of the indepen- 
dent treasury has been, precisely, what confidence in the soundness of the 
principles ou which it was based induced its advocates to ho pe from it, viz., 
that it has greatly extended the specie basis of the currency, and, by so 
doing, has laid a broad foundation on which to rear safely the commercial 
credits of the country. It has promoted an activity of the precious metals, 
and operated in restraint of a false expansion of credit; while the actual 
business of the country has so far increased as to afford, in strictly business 
paper, ainple employment, at profitable rates, for all the means of the bank- 
mg institutions. At the leading centres of business, Boston and New-York, 
more particularly—the former representing a manufacturing district, and 
the latter a commercial community—the amount of circulating banking 
credits is larger than ever before, and the bank dividends for 1847* present 
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profits in excess of those of any former years. When we reflect how 
intimately, from long habit, the trade and industry of the country have 
become interwoven with banking credits, we are convinced that the present 
active demand for such facilities, and the great profits the institutious derive 
from it, arise from a most healthy and animated state of the general industry, 
utterly incampi atible with that injurious influence which it was supposed 
would flow from a separation of the treasury finances from those of com- 
merce in general, as conducted through banking institutions. It is no doubt 
the case, that by drawing the public funds from bank custody, and keeping 
a constant current of specie flowing from the institutions of the commercial 
cities into the treasury, and thence into the general channels of business, 
that the banks have been compelled to confine their operations more to regu- 
lar business paper, based on actual transactions, and to favor speculative 
operations less, than formerly was their habit. By these means, regular 
business and general industry have had more comma und of ¢ ipital than would 
otherwise have been the case. That wholesome check which formerly was 
applied to the banking movement only through the adverse action of foreign 
exchanges, is now applied directly by the government. Precisely in propor- 
tion to the d: ily imports is the demand on the banks for specie. ‘That is to 
say, whatever may be the sum of the importations for the day, under the 
present average of the tariff, twenty-five per cent. of the amount is drawn 
from the banks and passed through the hands of the federal treasury into 
general circulation. When the importation of the inne metals is large, 
this check is less influential in curbing any disposition to over-action ; but 
when the foreign trade is in a healthy state—by which is understood the 
importation of a quantity of goods equal to the amount of the produce 
exported, influencing no movement of specie either way, and preserving 
exchanges at par—it becomes matter of necessity to the banks that they loan 
their money only on such paper as will return it promptly at a short date, 
It is evident that there can be no more money loaned to the public by any 
institution than there is received by it. ‘To make the receipts equal to the 
loans, it is necessary that the latter should promptly be paid at short dates, thus 
keeping the supply of money flowing in, equal to the demands of customers 
and creditors; and the greater the number of the latter, the smaller, as a 
general rule, will be the amount of each loan, the more generally diffused the 
accommodation, and the safer the operations of the rn, Where this 
paper represents actual business transactions, it will increase in amount pre- 
cisely in proportion to the growth of trade; and as ioe. as it keeps pace 
with the regular increase of trade, it may swell almost to any amount with 
perfect safety: because the sale of the commodity on which the paper 1s 
based will always furnish the money to retire the note at maturity. In an 
agricultural section, as an instance, a miller wants means wherewith to pur- 
chase grain; he presents a note or draft on New-York, at sixty or ninety 
days, to a bank, and receives in return its notes; these he pays out to the 
producers for grain, which is floured and sent down to market for sale. In 
the meantime, the bank-notes have passed from the hands of the farmers to 
shopkeepers, and these send them down to the city as a remittance for goods 
purchased, or go to the bank whence they were issued, and buy with them 
perhaps the s same draft on the city which the bank took of the miller. This 
draft they send to the city merchant, who perhaps deposites it, and it is paid 
by the proceeds of the flour sold on account of the drawer. The funds thus 
accumulated in the city bank to the credit of the city merchant are applica- 
ble to his own obligations for the goods he sold to the country dealer. If 
these obligations mature at the bank where he keeps his account, there is 
no further transfer of funds, but the amount is deposited to his credit. By 
this means, two sums equal to the amount of the note, one as a deposite and 
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the other as a loan, are cancelled on the books of the bank, and the money 
is applicable by it to the discount of a new note. If his obligation matures 
at another bank, he by his own check transfers the amount from one bank 
to another. The money is not drawn on the check, but is simply certified, 
and all the banks exchange the checks received in the course of their busi- 
ness with each other daily. In all this operation, actual money is very little 
employed. The whole movement of exchanging the produce of an agricul- 
tural district for the goods and supplies of a city, is performed by means of 
individual orders which follow the commodities, and which are cancelled by 
them at every stage of the operation. Now, the more Prom ice the district 
raises the more goods it can buy, and the greater will be the amount of these 
paper operations. If its crops entirely fail, and it has nothing to sell, there 
will be no use for paper in any shape. When, however, the arhount it has 
to sell is very large, and the demand for it to export or consume active, the 
quantity of paper created to represent it will also be large, and the profits of 
the agents in the transfer, whether banks or individuals, greater. W hile 
this operation goes on smoothly and uninterruptedly, there is no danger of 
disaster, nor can there be any actual scarcity of money; because, whatever 
may be the amount of purchases of grain, the sales will always realize a 
larger sum in an active market. If the price falls, so that produce does not 
realize the amount of the draft from the interior against it, the miller loses, 
and his individual capital must make good the bank. It happens, however, 
that many are unmindful of the old and useful maxims of “ sell and repent,” 
or the “first loss least,” and when produce arrives on a flat market there is 
a disposition to hold for higher prices. This operation is to delay the actual 
payment of the draft drawn against the producer, or to procure an accom- 
modation Joan to take it up. This “ accommodation,” of which the sup- 
posed case is perhaps the most legitimate, is adverse to sound banking, and 
is the source of all speculation. ‘The moment banks pursue it generally, or 
permit renewals, they place their resources beyond their control, and 
subject themselves to a demand for liabilities when nothing is coming 
in to meet them, and money at once becomes scarce and high. In for- 
mer years, when the state of foreign exchange was the only indication of 
a demand upon the banks, they were too prone, when specie was flowing 
into the country, to favor speculative operations, and push out their funds in 
illegitimate channels, to the exclusion of that paper represeating commodi- 
ties which it is their legitimate business only to discount. The action of 
the independent treasury, by keeping the specie in constant activity without 
regard to foreign exchanges, acts as a constant guard over bank movements. 
They must at all times be vigilant, and loan their money o ynly in such direc- 
tion, and on such paper, as will insure its being under their control in case 
of emergency. The effect of the large amount of business done during the 
past year, has been a corresponding movement in the banks, As we have 
seen ehuve that the aggregate business for New-York has been larger than 
in 1836, so have the liabilities of the New-York banks been greater than 
even in January, 1837, when suspension, in consequence of inordinate ex- 
pansion, had become inevitable.* The institutions of the states owe now 









































* The immediate means and liabilities of the New-York banks for Augnst, 1847, as compared 
with January, 1357, are as follows:— 
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$10,000,000 more in excess of their immediate means than they did at the 
moment of suspension, and their loans are larger ; yet their situation is one 
of infinitely greater strength, because the paper due thereon is of a sound 
business character, promptly maturing, and all within their control. That 
it is so may be ascribed to the caution imposed upon them through the 
operation of the independent treasury. By thus confining capital to its 
legitimate use, in developing the resources of the c ountry and facilitating its 
trade, the general prosperity of the whole country and of all classes is pro- 
moted. T his has been the indirect effect of the indepe ndent treasury plan, 
although its principle is rather negative than active. It is the ‘ /et a/one” 
principle. Congress, in enacting the law, did not affect to do anything for 
trade, ag to facilitate the application of capital more directly to trade, in op- 
position to speculation. It simply refused to allow the public funds to be 
made the basis of speculation, and of the multiplication of credits not repre- 
senting commodities. It intended simply to recognise the constitutional 
currency only in its transactions, and to promote its activity and circulation 
by receiving it and paying it out. From this determination have flowed the 
benefits which general commerce has derived from it; nor have the opera- 
tions of the department, although trammeled with the extraordinary expenses 
of a war, not contemplated by the plan, and which have made necessary the 
continual transfer of large amounts of money, collected and borrowed mostly 
at the north, to New-Orleans and Mexico, been incommoded, On the other 
hand, the system has worked with the utmost harmony; being sound in 
principle, it meets every emergency. 

In contemplating the benefits which the independent treasury has con- 
ferred upon the employment of labor and the prosecution of industry. we are 
to dwell upon the fact that it has seemingly, thus far, done for the United 
States what it was intended the reformed charter of the bank of England 
should have done for Great Britain, viz., prevented capital from leaving its 
regular and useful channels of occupation, to go into speculative operations 
to an injurious extent. ‘lhe new charter of the bank of “‘ngland has not 
done what was expected from it, and mainly because it is closely connected 
with the finances of the government, which uses its notes in the operations 
of the exchequer. An undue proportion of the capit: ul of England has left 
the employ of commerce and manufactures, and been absorbed in railroads, 
resulting in terrible disasters to the mercantile interests, In the U nited 
States, in former years, this was also the case. The capital that should 
have been at the command of commerce was poured into other channels. 
As a slight indication of this, we may allude to the late national bank, 
which, for many years, had charge of the national funds. Its capital was 

$35 000 000: and when it failed, the investigating committee reported 
among its assets two items—“ active assets,” $12, 187,111; ** suspended 
assets,” $9,799,800—making together $21,956,911, or two thirds the whole 
capital. The committee refused to report ‘the nature of these assets, lest it 
might injure individuals, remarking :— 


‘Tn regard to these two lines, therefore, the committee will content themselves with 
remarking, that but a small proportion consists of regular mercantile discounts. 


This was the case with a vast proportion of the capital in the country ; 
and probably an amount as large, iu proportion to the c apiti al of the United 
States, was locked up in transactions “ not mercantile,’ as is now the case 
with English capital in regard to railroads. 

This brief review of the general progress, which might be elaborated by 
statistical details, in almost every department, is sufficient to show, that the 
national welfare has prospered, not only without those means of relief which 
were alledged to be indispensable te its restoration, but under measures that 
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were asserted to be active agents of evil. If we look back at the state of 
things a few years since and compare them with what now exists, the change 
for the better becomes eminently manifest. In 1841, ani tional bank was 
declared indispensable for the recovery of the country from its state of com- 
mercial depression. A bill to establish one was vetoed, and subseque ntly 
many projects were proposed as a substitute, among others, an exchange 
plan was proposed by Mr. Ewing. This plan contemplated as its leading fea- 
ture, the issue of a large amount of paper money, ranging as high as 
50,000,000 paper dollars, to furnish a mediun of exchange. ‘This was 
strenuously supported by Mr. W ebster, in his speech delivered in Bos- 
ton, October, 1842, just five years prior to that recently made in opposition 
to the war. In that speech, after alluding to the project of Mr, Ewing, he 
remarked : 


« This is the best measure—the only measure for Congress and the people to adopt. I 
am ready to stake my reputation on it, and that is all I have to stake, that if this whig 
Congress will take that measure and give it a fair trial, within three years it will bea 1d 
mitted by the whole American peopie to have proved itself to be the most beneficial 
measure ever established in this country, the constitution alone excepted. (Immeuse 
cheering.) Understand, geutlemen, that I mean that Congress shall take it as i! is—as it 
came from the consideration of the cabinet. I do not mean that thev should take it as it 
looked after the committees of Congress had their bands upon it. kor when they 
struck out the provision fi r exchange, u 
parchment on which the law would be engrossed. (Great cheers.) The great de- 
sire—the urgent and immediate necessity “ this country is, that there should be a 
common currency, aud a facility of exchange. You work for the people of Alabama— 
you get tea for them—they plant for you. “You want a common currency, aud some- 
thing that will «¢ qualize debt ana credil with the same vel cily that steam carries men and 
merchandize from one end of the Union to the other. ( Cheers.) You have not got it 
In the nature of things you cannot get it, but by the authority and provision of government 
Never. Never. A large and lileral provision for exchange—readyexchange—ruch as will 
enable every man tu convert his New-Orleans fuuds iuto money to-day, aud use it to-mor- 
row (cheers)—a cheap exchange, one which we have had in better times, when many 
millions were exchanged rarely at a cost of more than three fourths of one y cent 
(Cheers.) How are we going w doit? How? Why, I needn't say, gentlemen, that a 
bank of the United States, founded ou a large subscription of private capital, is altogether 
out of the question—(Cheers)—and the man who pursues it pursues an obsole'e idea! 
(Cheers. ) One will not vote for a bank with power to est: iblish its brauches here, because 
it would impair the constitution; another will not vote for a bank that does not possess 
that power, because that would surrender a right that would increase executive influence, 
and break the constitution. (Laughter and cheers.) Just as a boatman, amid rocks and 
currents and whirlpools, will not pull ene stroke for his own safety, lest he break his oar. 
(Cheers and laughter.) And we are looking forward, now, to a time when there will be 
that confidence that will enable a bank with large private capital to be established. When 
will that time come? When the prosperity of the country returns, and when, therefore, 
the emergenc y is over. (Cheers.) We will do nothing to save the ship from sinking, tll 
the chance of the winds and the waves shull have lauded us safel ly on shore. (Cheers.) 
That is the policy we pursue. Now, he is more sanguive than I, who looks to see a time 
within a reasonable period when the whigs of this coautry will have more power to work 
effectually for good, in relation to this great subject of the currency, than they now have 
(Loud cheers.) This very mome “ut—this approaching session—calls upou them, iu my 
judgment, in the loudest voice of patriotism, not to put off and not to postpone, but to 
make the most—the best—of the means before them, aud try the experimeut. 

* oe * * a cs 

“And to give up all practical real attempts to restore the prosperity of the country, 
with a view of first ameuding the constitution, appears to me—1L will not say trifling—but 
to be treating the great emergencies of the conutry with quite tuo little regard. (Cheers.) 
I repeat, then, gentlemen, that now is the time, and this whig Congress are the men, to 
accomplish that great object with regard to the currency of the country, which it has been 
the pursnit of the people, and especially of the whig people, for the last ten years to 
accomplish, And till it be accomplished, there can be no restoration of former prosperity 
And I[ say, that. in my opinion. the plan proposed last year will do that. Lame ufi lent 
of it. (Cheers.) [I KNOW IT. (Loud cheers.) I! the mechanic makes a tool of his 
trade—an axe, a saw, or a plane—if he knows that the temper of it is good—if he sees 
that the parts are proportioned—it he sees that the coustruction is accurate, he knows it 
will auswer its purpose; and I xsow that this system will auswer ifs purpose. (Loud 


was not worth a rush—it was not worth the 
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cheers.) There are other subjects, and I bave already alluded to them; but there is one» 
gentlemen, of so much importauce that I cannot avoid alluding to it. I mean the morti- 
fying state of the public credit of this country. I cannot help thinking, gentlemen, that 
if the statesmen of a former age were among us—that if Washington were here, and 
John Adams, and Hamilton, aud Madison—they would be deeply concerned and soberly 
thouglittul about the public credit of the country. 


These were the views then entertained by a large party, and by a consid- 
er able portion of the commercial community, w ho, biased by po litical views, 
w ere no doubt convinced that there could be no general prosperity or success- 
ful industry but under the invig orating care of government. Mr. Webster 
confide ntly asserted that there ‘could ‘be no restoration of former prosperi- 
ity” until Congress had furnished a national paper currency of some sort. 
In some measure, this was true, because the recognition of specie only, as 
currency by Congress, caused its rapid multiplication, and furnishes a great 
addition to the circul: iting medium. ‘The notion in relation to exe hange, 
was, however, as circumstances have proved, a mere chimera, no authority 
of government has authorised any “ provision for exchange,” and never in 
the whole history of our comme re e was there less difficulty in converting 

“ New-Orleans funds into money.” During the cperation of the national 
bank in its best a ye. from 1&29 to 1831, New-Orleans funds in New-York 
varied from | to 2 1-2 per cent. discount. During the past year they have 
varied only 1-4 fasta to 1-4 premium, and the amount negoti: ited has 
probably been six times as much as in the former years. From all this it re- 
sults that not only a national bank, but all schemes of government paper 
currency are “ obsolete ideas.” 


TO —— ON HER BIRTH DAY. 


“Dum loquimur, fugerit invida Artas.” 


May all that’s bright attend thee 


Hatt, lady, to thy natal day! 
Throughout !ife’s lengthened hours, 


And may it ever be 


A happy and a blessed one, 
And full of joy to thee! 

And through the winding cycle 
Of many a passing year, 

Still may it bring a blessing, 
And wipe away a tear! 


Hail, tenth of bright September! 
Sweet early autumn tide: 
Thy mild and genial breezes 
In sunny freshness glide ; 
And in the sparkling sunlight, 
And in the purling streams, 
And over the still verdant earth, 


Thy cheering presence gleams, 


So may it o’er thy senses 
[ts hale, glad freshness throw, 
Till lip, and eye, and forehead, 
In healthful lustre glow! 
And may the gentle spirit 
Of sweet September fling 
lis magic muntle over thine, 
Forevermore to cling! 


St. Louis, September, 1847, 


And, deep within its sunset vale, 
Attend thee with their powers! 
Hail, lady, to thy natal day ! 
And may it ever be 
A happy and a blessed one, 
And full of joy to thee! 
* * * * * * a 
And when the last September comes, 
Ere life’s dark curtains fall, 
Still may its cheerful morning light 
Shine brightest of them all! 
And, with a heart as high as now, 
Go on thy lasting way, 
And hail, with never-ending joy, 
The true, great natal day. 


Hail, lady, to thy natal day ! 
And may it ever be 
A happy and a blessed one, 
And full of joy 1o thee ! 
And through the winding cycle 
Of many a passing year, 
Still may it 5 bere a blessing, 
And wipe away a tear! 
ProLeMyY 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


NATHANIEL GREENE. 


NaTHanret Greene, the — postmaster at Boston, was born at Bos- 
cawen, N. H., on the 2 Oth May, 1797. His father, Nathaniel Greene, was 
at the time a lawyer in respectable practice in that town. Owing to the 
pecuniary reverses and subsequent death of his father, the subject of this 
notice found himself at the age of ten years (1807) without a home, de- 
pendent solely on his own judgment to guide, and his own exertions to sus- 
tain life. Having made good progress at the little village school of his na- 
tive town during the few years he had enjoyed its advantages , the lad was 
enabled to procure a situation as a clerk in a country store ; but the busi- 
ness of measuring tape and weighing tea soon became distasteful to him. 
He had read the life of Franklin, and it became the great object of his am- 
bition to become an editor. His whole mind became absorbed in this one 
wish, and the means of accomplishing it was the only theme of his daily 
meditations and nightly dreams. Atlength, accident afforded an opportunity 
for entering on a career which promised to lead to the desired consumma- 
tion. In May, 1809, Mr. Isaac Hill, who has since occupied many of the 
most honorable offices i in the gift of his fellow citizens, and earned a most 
enviable reputation for industry, integrity, and pre-eminent talents, estab- 
lished a democratic paper in Concord, entitled the New-Hampshire Pat- 
riot. This paper was taken at the store where young Greene was a clerk ; 
its opening numbers were read by him with great interest and euthusiasm, 
and on the 4th day of July, 1809, his tende~ - service to Mr. Hill being 
accepted, he commenced his apprenticeship in a printing office. Le re- 
mained about two years with Mr. Hill, when, fi 1ding the prospect of pro- 
motion from mechanical to editorial duties too remote for his impatient am- 
bition, he took service in a neighboring office, where, at the age of fifteen, 
he was put in charge of the editorship of the paper called the ¢ Yoncord 
Gazette. This paper continued under his sole editorial charge until Janu- 
ary, 1814, when he removed to Portsmouth, where, during a year, he filled 
a large space in the editorial columns of the New-H: umpshi re Gazette, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Beck & Foster. In April, 1815, he removed to Haver- 
hill, Mass., where he continued two years in the service of Messrs. Burrell 
& Tileston, the latter of which gentlemen, having changed his business, is 
now of the firm of Spofford & Tileston, New- York. While with B. & F. 
Mr. Greene had the sole charge of the Haverhill Gazette, published by 
them, as is believed to the entire satisfaction of his employers and their pa- 
trons. -In May, 1817, at the age of twenty, he made his first appearance 
as an editor and publisher in his own name and on his own account. At 
that time he started a new democratic paper called the Essex Patriot. which 
he cgntinued to publish and conduct until invited to Boston, for the pur- 
pose of starting a new democratic paper there. ‘This paper, the Boston 
Statesman, was commenced in February, 1821. It was at first issued semi- 
weekly, then tri-weekly, and afterward, for several years, daily. It took a 
high stand as a politic al and commercial paper, becoming extensively known 
and exercising a large influence throughout the United States. It was not, 
however, a source of pecuniary profit. Mr. Greene having always been a 
determined advocate for regular nominations, and a firm supporter of the 
time-honored usages of the democratic party, felt it his duty to sustain the 
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nomination of Wm. H. Crawford for the Presidency, in 1823-4. At this 
time a large portion of the people of New-Englaad were in favor of John 
Quincy Adams, and the Bosten Statesman felt the blighting influence of an 
unpopular cause, in the diminution of its subscription list, and the loss of 
business in every way that could be devised by the supporters of Mr. Adams. 
The termination of that contest having shown that General Andrew Jack- 
son, although at the time entirely without a party in New-England, had 
commanded a larger number of democratic votes than any other candidate, 
Mr. Greene immediately assumed that that fact. was the most effective and 
legitimate nomination that could be given, and pointed him out as the most 
suitable representative of all those who had opposed Mr. Adams, and who 
were resolved to mark their indignant dissatisfaction at the manner in which 
that gentleman had been elected by the House of Representatives, by a de- 
termined opposition to his administration. From that moment, the States- 
man gave to the cause of General Jackson a firm, consistent, able and etiicient 
suppoit through the whole struggle, which resulted in his election in 1828. 
This was done, however, under circumstances which required great firm- 
ness, energy, and moral courage, end at a pecuniary loss, which left Mr. G. 
at the commencement of General Jackson’s administration, involved in debt 
toa heavy amount. In 1529, Mr. Greene received and accepted the ap- 
pointme nt of Postmaster of Boston. Entering upon the office, he disposed 
of his interest in the Statesman to his younger - brother, Chi arles G. Greene, 
who continues it to this day as a weekly paper, in connection with the Bos- 
ton Daily Post,—with what ability, its just reputation renders it unnecessary 
for us to say. Retiring as much as possible from the turmoils of party 
strife, Mr. Greene now devoted himself to the duties of his office, which he 
discharged to the entire approbation of the Government, and the very gen- 
eral satisfaction of the public, until the accession of Mr. Tyler to the Pres- 
idency, when he was ejected to make room for an aspiring politician who 
had taken an active part in effecting the political revolution of 1840. But 
if one of President ‘l'yler’s first acts was to dismiss Mr. Greene from office, 
one of his last was to invite his acceptance of it a second time. Mr. Greene 
did accept it, and still continues to discharge its duties, in a manner which 
renders him now, as ever, one of the most popular officers of the Post Office 
Department. 

During Mr. Greene’s official life he has had the good sense and good 
taste to occupy his leisure hours in literary pursuits, which, beside the plea- 
sure they have afforded him, have been a source of mach gratification to 
the pub ic. Those of his translations from the German, French and Italian, 
which have been published, and there are some half dozen volumes of them, 
have been pronounced by the North American, and other Reviews, to be 
remarkable for their faithfulness to the originals, as well as for the beauty 
and purity of the larguage in which they are rendered. One or two inter- 
esting tales have been transl: ated by Mr. Greene for this Review, and, if 
they have been appreciated by our readers as by ourselves, further contribu- 
tions from the same source will always be acceptable. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 






Tae business of the year that closed with September, which was the termination of 
the old fiscal year of the federal government, and is so of the commercial year, has prob- 
ably been one of the most profitsble to all classes of industry in the United States that 
ever has been experienced since the formation of the Union. The quantities of produce 
of all descriptions that have been sold, have been larger than ever, and they have real- 
ized greater profits to the producers, while the trading and shipping classes have sus- 
tained fewer losses. While the sales of produce have been very large in amount abroad, 
they have also been extensive at home; and the natural result of these profitable sales 










has been the increased purchases of domestic goods at higher prices. Tnat is to say, 
now, at the close of the fall season, when the importations of foreign goods has been 
nearly double what they were last year, the enhanced production of domestic fabrics has 
resulted in smaller stocks and higher prices for the leading descriptions. When the present 
tariff came into operation, it was fearlessly predicted, and no doubt honestly believed by 
those manufacturers who allowed their opinions and views to be biassed by politica] 
considerations, that the business of the domestic manufacturers would be injured by the 
redaction of the duties under the tariff of 1846, and the competition which enhanced 
imports would effect. The experience of the year has been, that the imports have 
been very large, greatly enhancing the revenues of the government, and at the same 
time domestic goods have been produced in an increased ratio; yet the season closes 


with small stocks, and prices higher than at the close of last year. As an indication of 














this, we may mention that the consumption of cotton in the United States, irrespective 
of the quantity taken by consamers from plantations direct to the factories of the south, 
has been 459,112 bales against 443,075 bales last year—an increase of 16,000 bales over 








the largest quantity ever taken by consumers. The prices of the leading cotton goods in 





New-York have been as follows:— 










PRICES OF COTTON GOODS IN NEW-YORK. 





Oct. 6. Oct. 6. 
1846. 1847. 1846. 1847. 













Shirtings, brown, 3-4 pyd.... 5 a 5}.. 5 a 53 Kentoacky jeans ........... -20 a40 ..15 a30 
Do i bleached...... poss Garp Bm 8  Batinets... cg ceccceesesnecdl 265 ..25 260 
DD. 1s de Gi neneek does TB os. 9 AL, COCR AA wcncteccsncesnas 8 al2 .. 74a10 

Sheetings, brown, 4-4...-... fja 8 .. 64a 8} Cotton Osnaburygs, So. No.1. . a9 .. 9 al0 
Do do $4. oS see 10 al2 ..10 al2 Do do So. No.2... 8,8 «. ..80 
Do bleached, 4-4....... 7 al2 .. 8al2 Cotton yarn, 5al3 p lb....... 14 al5 ..17 al8 
Do do Wels sshaen 12 al5 ..12 ald Do 4aid J cccces 17 al9 ..18 a20 

Calicoes, blue..... po pete oe 7 al2 .. 9 al2 Do 20 and one ct. 

Do fancy..... eer 6 al4 .. 7 al5 on per number. 20 a21 ..20 a2l 

Brown drillings, Suff. Co.’s 3...a9 Satinet warps ou beams,pyd.ad...a 4} 







This presents a very general advance, and by no means indicates those diminished 
profits and reduced productions which it was confidently predicted would result from the 






changed policy of the governnent. The trae mode of promoting the interests of manu- 





facturers is, undoubtedly, to enhance by extended foreign markets the general interests 
of the country. The improved trade created by the last year of extended exports, has 







redounded more to the interests of the American manufacturer, by far, than to those of 


Great Britain. The great valley of the Mississippi has poured down unwonted quanti- 






ties of farm produce, attracted to the seaports by the foreign demand. Their quantities 





aud values are indicated in the following table :— 
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PRODUCE RECEIVED AT NEW-ORLEANS, 


— 1845 a 1846 — 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Cotton, bales...... ..929,238 23,501,712....1,053,633....33,716,256.. 
Beef, tcs and bbls... 32,674.... 250,084.... 62,23]....  574,892.. 
Cornmeal, bbis..... 7,917.... 19 Fteine 3,005 6<< 9,762... 
Corn, bbls and sacks 530 640.... 404,953....1,524,693.... 1,556,181. 
PIsGt, WOR cc iecas~s0da0 2134.240..., 837/938.... 
Lard, bbls and kegs. .305,492.... 1,758,861.... 
Lead; pigs.......... 789996. 6s. 13878, 455.. 2 
Oats, bbls and casks. 144,262.... 

Pork, bbls and hhds. 223,701.... 2,439,920.... 
$agar, bhds . 9,000,000.... 
Tobacco, bhds...... 71,493.... 3,624,185.... 
Whiskey, bbls..... « OFSalisee _78t,208..5% 
W heat, sacks. ..... « GE Teescce 1RGS5TE...6 


oo ~1847 
Quantity. 
740,669... .3 
53,968.... 
88,159.... 
- 2,406,086 .... 
3,740,932 ..1,617,675.... 
2,727,134... 392,153.... 3,793,075 
1,963,484... 656,129.... 1,787,854 
269,386....  202,039.. 588,327.... . 529,503 
397,589.... 3,276,424.. 311,622.... 4,004,190 
186,650....10,260,750.. 140,000.... 9,800,000 
72,896.... 4,005,320.. 55,588.... 3,452,340 
117,104.... 936,839... 126,353... 1,2635.53@ 
403,786.... 807,572... 833,649.... 1,917,392 
$90,033,256 


hy <7, 
Value. 
2,589,436 
667,060 
308,505 
55454,553 
8,897,213 


785,394.... 


Total of all articles.... — 


““ 


$57,199,122 $77,193,464 
60,094,716 


53,728,054 


This large sum of over ninety millions has been realized at New-Orleans by growers 
of produce, being $43,000,000, or over ninety per cent., more than they realized in the 
year 1845. This has resulted, also, from a season when the great staples of cotton, 


tobacco, and sugar, have been short in quantity. The cotton, indeed, by reason of its 


The 
deliveries of produce by the northern route upon the Erie canal, have been no less abun- 
dant as compared with some years. 


advance in price, has realized nearly as much money as in the previous year. 


DELIVERIES ON THE HUDSON 
1845. 1846. 1847. 


Canal open April 15. Avril 16. May 1. 


FROM NEW-YORK CANALS. 


1845. 1846, 1847. 
Canal open.... April 15. April 16. May 1. 


Flour.... bols.1,343,984..1,854,088 .. 2,695,782 
Wheat..-.. bush. 501,559 ..1,380,489..2,825,674 
Corn 28,936 ..1,156,454..5,170,191 
Barlay..a..s-.0- 241,199 ....347,792.. .374, 132 

bbls. 23,352.....35,504.....28,688 


» 0,206 --71,552..22.70,502 


Aahets ais incawe il 56,149: i. we ht TGs ies 27,146 
Butter lbs. 6,469,050..6,629,043..7,785,824 
Be sc ccannede 2,129, 967..4,176,600..4,975,450 
Cheese........8.049,734..7,585,700. 10,976,035 
W ool 6,341,856 ..6,578.266 .. 9,262,420 
Bacon 666,700..1,602,700..3,438,330 


At New-Orleans and on the Hudson together, the delivery of flour, wheat, and corn 
3 J . 
reduced tu bushels, compare as follows :— 


Flour, W heat. 
New-York. .....ccee. 2,695,988 
New-Orleans. ......-.1,617,675...... 2,500,947 


5,326,621 


4,313,457 


Corn. Total bushels. 
1847. 1846, 
11,807,383 
18:207,580...... 9,975,127 


40,282,355 


12,388,449 


The increase is very nearly one hundred per cent. at both places; but, as yet, it would 
seem that the canals of New York afford greater transportation than even the mighty 


Misisssippi and its tributaries. 


All the avenues of western commerce have poured forth 


their quotas, north and south, to swell this aggregate, and they have done so at advancing 


prices, as indicated in the following table of rates in New-York :— 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF 


pd laa Sica licthmip enn (OEE 


June 10. 

Ashes, pots.... 3 50 a 3 56 

Cotton, fair... 7ja 8} 

Flour. Ohio... 3 93 a 4 00 

Wheat... al 02 
a 


July 14. 
3.50 a 3 56 
73a 8} 

a 4 064 

>a 00 

a 65 Se 
56 
50 


Corn, southern 55 
Beef, mess.... 6 00 a 6 
Pane F< 40k Se 

Lard.... 53a 7 
Iron, pig, No.1.34 00 a36 00 
Coal........-- 500 a 6 00 


57 
00 
50 
63 
34 00 a36 00 
5 00 a 6 00 


3 50 a 3 56 


403 a 4 09 a 


PRODUCE IN NEW-YORK, 


-—— -- - > HN ——1847—-—~, 
October. 
50 a 6 623 
lija 115 
66 a 6 623 
35 al 37 
9la 92 
7la 72 
12 75 al5 25 
00 al4 123 
10a 11% 
00 a35 00 
00 a 6 00 


August, September. 
s37js5a — 6 
Sha R} Rha 9 
a 4 87 6 
1 00 1 
734 
68 


00 


97 


92a 
70 
55 56 
550 a7 00 3 a7 
62 3 75 t 
6 7 ass 
50 50 a35 00 
00 a 5 50 00 a 6 00 
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A general and large advance is here indicated for these increased quantities. The value 
of the two grains, wheat and flour, delivered, has been as fullows:— 































Flour, bbls. Value. bush. Value. Corn, bush. Value. 
ee 2,692,026 ....$12,114,116 $2,367,812. .....35,904,568....83,576,740 
TOSt conn: 4,313,457 28,037,470 3,276.2 00012, 388,449.... 9,910,759 
Increase .1,621,431....$15,923,354 $4,400,464 6,433,881 $6,338,019 










The value of these two grains has been $44,716,505 against $18,054,663: an excess of 


over $26,000,000, and showing the broad foundation on which the “home market” for 






domestic manufactures has been based. This movement of produce seaward has been 





: g ee ls +: st 
followed by a general improvement in all the revenues of the public works, as well as 






an increase in the dividends of all commercial companies, and in the custom revenues o| 






the federal government. The revenues of some of the chief public works are, as far as 









official returns have been made, as follows :— 








1846, 1847 Increase 


Welland canal (Canada) 6 months to DE Ts ctivce hexane WO OO s id $54,855......$16,191 










New-York canals, fiscal year ends Dents DOs ic stesesee 2 
Pennsylvania * 9 months to Sept. 1..........--- 
Ohio . a 5 4 i awed 15... .ccnces 3 
Western railroad 3 Wr Dec: t.o.2.. 
Harrisburg and Lancaster (Pa.) 12 months to Sept. 1 
Harlem railroad, N.Y. - ae ee 
Erie railroad, : FO eee Bo sas 
Stonington railroad company, 12 “ to Sept. 1....... 






Total, Gigut WOPKS. oo. . cc ccescctconse i<euwaeae $5 


This is a universal and important improvement, indicative of the great press of busi- 





ness, as well for transportation of produce on the great state works, as for those private 





roads which draw their revenues more particularly from passengers. The finances of 
the states, particularly those of Ohio and Pennsylvania—which have been insufficient, 
heretofore, to meet their dividends without recourse to onerous taxation—are, this year, 
ample to meet the whole, and afford sume surplus to admit of a redaction in taxation. 








The value of private works has been considerably enhanced by the increase of business. 






Corresponding to this increase of general business, have been the profits of banking 







institutions, and the general disposition to increase bank capital to avail of the enlarged 







profits. The capital and dividends of the Boston banks have been as follows :— 








DIVIDENDS, 





BANK CAPITAL AND 





BOSTON 








1845—_-— —-——- Rf _ _— 1847 ae 












—— 1844-——_—.,  — i 
Capital. Dividends. Capital. Dividends. Capital. Dividends. Capital. Dividends 
April .....$17.480,006 .. 426,300 ..17,45 000 ..550,250..18,180,000..593,000..18,180,000.. 623.000 
October .... 17,480,000. . 480,000..17,480,000..561,850..18,180,000..603,000.. 18,980,000. .658,000 
















$1,112,100......<. » <6 Olt jG000. 5. ccacces $1,381,000 





Total yearly ......--- $906,300....-0.0008 





In the year 1840 the dividends amounted to $608,475, and in 1842 to $914,050. 1840 
was the lowest point; and since, the Boston bank profits have increased $297,525, or 35 
per cent.; and the dividends for the last half of 1847 were by far the largest of the series. 
The winter dividend, owing to manufacturing operations, is generally the largest. The 
aggregate capital, it appears, has been an increase of $1,500,000, and the dividends 
$474,700, or 50 per cent. since 1844. This has been produced by two new banks—the Boy!- 
ston, with $150,000 capital; the Exchange, with 500,000 capital ; and an increase of $300,000 
of the capital of the Boston Bank, $50,000 of the Freeman’s Bank, and $500,000 of the 
Merchant’s Bank. The Boston banks all declare their dividends together in April and 
October. The New-York banks all declare at different times. The following institutions 


of New-York have all made two dividends in 1847 :— 
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NEW-YORK BANK DIVIDENDS. 

Capital. Ist. 2d. Amount. Ist.2d. Amoant, Ist.2d. Amount. 
Butchers & Drovers’. .$500,000....3} 4 ....$37,500....4 5 ....$45,900 5 5 «-..$50,000 
Leather... :...... -- ~~ 600,000 3)-..: 000... 34 42,000 4 3}.... 42,000 
Tradesmen’s 400,000 5 coos 40000...55) 5) 2... 40,000....5 10)... 60,000 
Merchants’ Exchange.. 750,000....34 3}.... 52,500 ‘ core 56,250....4 4 2... 60,000 
Seventh Ward 34.... 35,000 33 3}.... 35,000 32 3}.... 35,000 
North River 34 34.... 45,850....34 ¢ 45,850 ‘ 49,125 
sank of America ‘ 3. Bb. .ce 190,078.00.3) 
ee . -- 1,200,000 at SY 3 ; 72,000 
Bank of Commerce...3,447,500 SS £2. 206,55 3°3 £65. B06 880 
National 750,000....3} 34.... 48,750....34 3$.... 48,750....3} 


$10,803,700 $700,522 $721,778 $787,830 


The average of dividends is much higher in New York than in Boston; and the amount 
on the $10,803,700 of capital here given is $415,788 for the last six months of 1847, and 
$372,042 for the first six months: an increase of $43.746, or 12 per cent. There has 
been but one new bank established in New York city for many years, viz., the Bowery, 
with a capital of $300,000. Insurance and manufacturing dividends, both in Boston and 
New York, show similar results attendant upon the general prosperity ; nor has the fed- 
eral treasury failed to reap the advantages of an improved state of commerce, in a better 
replenished treasury. The following official statement shows the amount received under 


the first nine months of the present tariff, as compared with the same period of the old:— 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS REVENUE. 
December. January ltoJuly 1. July and August. Total. 
$1,289,484 97........$13,657,944 96........ $4,847,884 78........ $19,795,314 
1,451,076 00 - 13,952,845 86 7,097,411 28 ...2.220.22,961,333 2 


$161,591 03 $294,900 90 $2,709,526 50 $3,166,018 5 


This increased revenue, simultaneous with a large accession of specie into the country, 
would seem to indicate that the rates of duty on some of the leading articles are still too 
high. This circumstance may, however, also be ascribed to the low state of prices and 
jnactivity of trade, which revived as the year progressed; and the imports of dutiable 
goods show a constantly-increasing excess over last year, as the fall season drew to a 
close. At the average of 25 per cent., at which the present duties stand, the increase of 
dutiable goods over last year would have been $12,000,000 to the close of August, and 
$15,000,000 to the close of September: a circumstance which in usual years, or if influ- 
enced by bank facilities, would have causd exechanges to become unfavorable to the 
United States. This has not, however, been the case; as compared with former years; 


bills are as follows :— 


RATES OF FOREIGN BILLS IN NEW-YORK, 


August 15. Sept. 1. Sept. 14, Oct. 1, —— Oct. 15. — 

93a 10 .. 99a 10... 9fa 10 .. 9ja 10 .. 9ja 10 .. 93a 10 
Francs. ..,.5.239a5.22} ..5.224a5.219..5.224a5,214..5.224a5.214..5,22405,214..5,21)a5.214 
Sterling... 10 a 10}.. 103.. 9f4 10... 9§8 10 .. O44 10... 93a 10 
1845 * 595 a5 931 5.25 a5.2° 5.93195 991..5.25 95.9393..5.931a — 5 96185.95 
F rancs.....0,<0 &0,<: 2s 0 J.8 02 2.0) FBO, ARG oo Dome smd Ge Oe ga ++ 9,<0780.K0 
"ft ating... [tae 6 <5 eee -- 9a 93.. 83a 9 .. Sja Sf... Ba 8} 
1846 ; Francs,.,..5.40 a5,37}..5,314a5.30 ..5,30 a5.283..5.30 a5,283..5,30 a5.28}..5,314a5.30 

(Sterling .... 6 & G6f.. 67a 7... Sia 9 .. Gia 9 .. Dae 98... Gla oF 
1847 Francs..... 5.334a5,32 ..5,314a5,30 ..5.264a5,25 ..5.264a5.25 ..5.26}a5,234 ..5,264a5.23} 


1844 Sterling .... 


L 
2 
3 
j 


Down to September 1, the supply of bills exceeded the demand, and the prices were 
falling, showing an evident balance in favor of the country. At about that date, how- 
ever, the news reached here of the great revulsion in the London market, by which 
money became very scarce and dear, involving the failure of many large houses, and a 
great fall in prices of produce. These accounts, to which we alluded in our last number, 
unsettled the exchange market. It caused many houses to buy largely to cover former 


bills, for fear of dishonor. Thus fora time doubling the demand, when distrust attached 
VOL, XXI,—NO.CXIIL. 6 
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to many bilis by reason of the disaster on the other side. Choice bills this year commanded 
a higher price—some sight bills eleven per cent.—while many preferred to ship specie 
Subseqnently the rate again declined, until farther accounts advised of prolonged pres- 
sure, with numerous and more important failures. Some 100 firms, with liabilities to 
the extent of £18,000,000, had stopped, some of them connected with the American 
trade—circumstances which renewed the distrust in relation to bills. Nevertheless, they 









have continued much lower than at corresponding dates of the preceding years. It how- 






ever turned out, that, beyond some $40,000 returned on the Ohio Life and Trust com- 






pany on account of the Merchant’s Insurance and Trust company of Tennessee—which 
company failed—and some $175,000 on the State Bank of New-York, American interests 
were but little affected. It would seem, that although the exports to England have been 
very large during the past year, yet, by reason of the speculative disposition manifested 
on the part of the English firms, far less then usual has gone forward on American 







account and risk. The revulsion has also taken place at a season of the year when the 


outstanding obligations are usually the smallest; that is to say, when the leading crops are 






gone forward and settled for, and new products not yet moving to any important extent. 


The aspect of affairs in England shows, pretty clearly, that the revulsion in prices was 







not owing to a superabundant supply of produce, but rather to a general decay of English 
Those des. 






commefcial interests by reason of the great absorption of capital in railways. 






perate competitors for capital have deprived not only commercial, but also manufacturing 





interests of the facilities they have usnally enjoyed. The productive industry of the 






country has, to a considerable extent, become paralyzed; and all those old firms whose 


capital, in the progress of many years’ extensive business, has become gradually locked 







up in unavailable iuvestments, have been deprived of the use of the floating capital 






which their high credit could command, or which they have enjoyed in the shape of 






deposites, and they have perished. ‘This is clearly not a matter of alarm or uneasiness 





to the United States. Formerly, considerable sums were loaned by the leading houses to 





the United States in various ways; and when pressure overtook them, unavoidable dis- 






aster resulted to those connected with them here. Of late years, no very considerable 





sums have been invested temporarily in the United States. Even the government debt 


failed to attract English funds, and it has all been taken by our own capitalists. 






The cause of the pressure in England—viz., the drain of bullion from the bank—con- 






tinued down to September 25, notwithstanding the means taken to change the current 












The leading features of the bank were as follows :— 






BANK OF ENGLAND, 





















-——Securities—--— -—-—Deposites—-— Nett Notes Bullion. Mit 

Public Private Public. Private. Circul. in hand. int 

June 26...11,806,386..18,216,603..9.796,647 ..7,920,706..18,815,051..5,641,146..10,526,505.. 44 

July 3--.11,806.386 ..18,758,130..9,738,622..7,968,314..19,211,686..5,158.230..1 6,574.4 

40. ..11,636,310.. 16,747,037. .5,245,617..9,305,323..19 814,.861..4,391.330.. 1U,086.375.. 4 
“17. ..11,626,340.. 15,782,558... 4,801,120... 8,640,327... 19,997,035... 4,008 605.. 9,918,950. 
” 24... 11,634 U l #16..8,326,4 ~ £9,752 ian a ( 17 

‘ 31...11,636,340..15,72 503,809... 8,316,271... 19,711,267. es 50..44 

Aug. 7...11,663.280. .16,302,175..5,570,606..7,485,897 .. 19,503,877 5.9 H20..54 

se 14...11,686,340..16.65 398,298..7,5 201..1#,652,030 72. 9,226,827. j 

“ 92)...11,636,340..16,116,345..6,550,836.. 6,931,036 ..18,126,920 0 ‘ 

“98. ..1),711,340..16,711,187..7,193,740..7, 105,701 .. 18,235,845. .7,333,045.. { 

Sept. 4. ..11,636,340..17,508,119..7,722,706..6,791,373..18,167,014..4, 129,830... a 

11. ..11,636,340..17,803,384..8,165,782..6,980,993 ..17,840,545.. 4,466,575... a4 








This demand for coin continued to an alarming extent under the circumstances. It had 


not been checked by the great fall in produce, brought about by the financial difficulties 





of the early part of August, and amid its most severe effects. In September the price of 






flour advanced from twenty-five to thirty shillings per barrel, and wheat to sixty-two 





shillings per quarter—again stimulating those importations which it was hoped the pre- 





vious decline would prevent. The effective demand by which this rise under such circum- 
stances was brought about, is a significant proof of the utter exhaustion which took place 
in English grain, even in face of the immense importations of the past year. While this 
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demand continued to threaten unfavorably the exchanges, the absolute want of money 
was greatly retarding the production of goods in the manufacturing district, and, by so 
doing, undermining the recuperative energies of the country. The unpromising state of 
the political horizon, more particularly in regard to Italy and Albania, and the desperate 
state of French finances, had produced a distrust in Europe, adverse to the interests of 
England at the present juncture, and relief from that quarter was not to be counted upon; 
while the temporary rise in exchanges, that took place here in September, was regarded 
as the indication of a turning tide. As we have seen, however, there is but little chance 
of any important aid in money being derived to Great Britain from the United States— 
more particalarly that the depressed or depraved (so to speak) state of English industry 
counteracts, in some degree, the desire of this country to receive goods instead of specie. 
Of that article we have abundance; and it is by no means to onr interest to continue to 
cripple our best customer for produce, by demanding that only which she can least afford 
to lose—viz., specie—when goods would be a more desirable medium in which to 
receive pay. In view of this, it would be matter of sound policy largely to reduce the 
duties on English manufactures, as well to enhance the revenues as to facilitate the 
enlargement of our produce markets. 

The revenue of the federal government under the present tariff, as it progresses for the 
yeer ending June 30, 1848, will greatly exceed the ordinary expeuses of the government, 
which, exclusive of debt, have been as follows:— 


UNITED STATES REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 


2. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846, 1847, 1848. 
08.76... 7,046,843,91..26,183,570.94. .27,528,112.70. .26,712 668 . 23,164,801. .30,000,000 
1,335,797.52.. 897,822.11.. 2,059,939 80. . 2,007,022.30.. 2,694,453... 2,356,897. . 3,900,000 
120,260.12.. 126,663.44.. 261,007.94.. 163,998.56... 92,126... B81,5L1.. 100,000 


Pa is... 25 2 £19,643,966.40.. 8,065.325.46 . .28,504,518.68 . .29,769, 133.56 . .29,499,247. 3,209 . .34,000,000 
921,037.60. .10,698,393,87 . . 19, 960,054.40 . .21.380,049.36 . .26,813,290. .55,924,732. .44,373,429 


Excess rev.... _ = 8,544,564.20  8,389,084.20 — mee 

“ expense §,277,071.20  2,633,068.37 _ _ _ 30,321,523 10,373,439 
In this estimate for 1848 is included $17.932,331 for volunteers, in excess of $6,370,213 
for the army proper. If we throw out the appropriation for volunteers, as not of the 
strictly ordinary expenditure, we shall have an excess of $8,000,000 over the ordinary 
expenditure of the peace establishment derived from the present tariff! Should the 
amount required for the occupying army be extracted from Mexico, the means will 
exist of at once organizing a sinking fund to discharge the accrued debt, which now 
amounts to $24,594,321 in stocks, and near $16,000,000 treasury notes. The excess of 
the estimated revenue, of which $11,000,000 has already been realized for the quarter 
ending September 30, over the estimated expenditure for 1848, is sufficient, if the whole 
debt existed in treasury notes, to discharge it in a few years; and should the highest rates 
of the tariff be modified, it would swell to a still greater magnitude under the economical 
expenditure of the last few years. Hitherto the revenue derived from the tariff imposed 
upon goods admitted into Mexico, does not appear to be large, reaching probably 
$200,000 at the rate of $25,000 per month. The import and consumption of foreign 
goods in time of war cannot be expected to be large, and the facilities afforded to smug- 
gling through necessarily inadequate surveillance of customs, amidst a people who 
may be said to be contrabandistas by nature, greatly diminishes the revenue. It is also 
to be considered that those duties are not recognized by the Mexican government, and 
that, so fer as in their power lies, confiscation will, in the event of peace, pursue goods 
so imported wherever found. Should, however, a permanent policy be adopted by the 
Uuited States goverament, and Mexico definitively occupied by a strong force, and some 
degree of security be held out to merchants and dealers, the revenue would doubtless so 
improve as more than to defray the expenses of the occupation. The public mines being 
seized and worked to advantage, in such a state of things, would also afford a large revenue. 
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GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


To chronicle all the gossip of the gay and gorgeous month of October, which has just flown 
over our heads with its dappled foliage of gold and searlet, like the wings of an Oriole, and its 
purple glories of clustered grapes, would require the entire columns of our ample Magazine. 
But there are some things which stick to the memory longer than others ; and it is these that we 
must bind up in our Gossipiad. Whata world of things has been said and done since Adam 
opened his eyes in Paradise, and how few of them are recorded in the world’s chronicles. 
how many terrible things must have been said and done at that mad supper of Belshazzar’s, 
but how few of them were thought worth putting on record—merely the ** Mene, mene, tekel 
upharsin.” That was all that the gossips of the day thought worth remembering; yet we wily 
warrant that those soothsayers, who have such a desperate look of their own in Alston’s paint- 
ing, said many a say that was not very soothing. Mr, Cooper says in his last novel—the last 
that we have seen we mean—for he brings out his novel quarterly like Mr. James, although 
we must do our Mr. James F. the justice to say that his novels are in all other respects, but 
their frequent production, quite unlike those of the Mr. G, P., &c., James on the other side of 
the Atlantice—Mr, Cooper says in his last novel—a review of which may be found in the pro- 
per part of our Magazine—that the government of this country ought no longer to be called a 
republic, but a Gossip1ap, meaning that we are governed by gossip, and not by Law. Hea- 
ven save us! We hope that Mr, Cooper had no intention of giving a sly dig at the gossip of 
the Democratic! But if our government be entitled to the new term of gossipiad, what shall 
be said for our sister governments of Spain, Lisbon and England, which are essentially gos- 
sipiades, the heads of them being young women who are nothing but gossips. Here is the 
whole civilized world entertained with the domestic squabbles of queen Isabella and her im- 
potent husband ; the extravagances of the fat and idle Maria Gloria of Portugal, whom we 
saw some years ago a chubby girl, with an orange in her hand, in Rio de Janeiro; and the 
daily drivings and nightly dancings of Mrs. Victoria Coburg, as our Yankees call her, in Scot 
land, For shame, Mr. Cooper, to call our “ glorious institutions,” our grave Congress, our 
Supreme Court, our local Legislatures, and our Common Council, a mere “ gossipiad,” while 
the desperate millions of enslaved Europe are placed at the mercy of three or four whimsical 
women. The English are essentially the greatest gossips in the world. There are three 
journals in London established for the express purpose of furnishing the public with court tat- 
tle ; and the Morning Post, a large daily, gets its living by its authentic gossiping, But for the 
matter of gossipry, all history is nothing more; and of all men in the world, Mr, Cooper, who 
has published his scores of volumes containing little else, should not underrate the value of 
gossiping. To prevent confusion hereafter, and ensure a word to all who require it or deserve 
t, we mean to classify our gossipiad, and place each department of intelligence under its pro- 
per head, As, Musical Gossip, Fine-Arts Gossip, Political Gossip, Literary Gossip, Foreign 
Gossip, Fashionable Gossip, Ecclesiastical Gossip, Scientific Gossip, Financial Gossip, Legal 
Gossip, Theatrical Gossip and Personal Gossip, Steele used to date his papers at different 
coffee houses, according to the nature of the topic which formed the subject of his speculations. 
but how things are changed now! [fan essayist were to date his speculations at Delmonico’s, 
Pinteuz’s, the Nag’s Head, the Grapes, the Shades, or the Cafe de Paris, he would be regar- 
ded as a mauvais sujet, and not as a wit; and people, instead cf reading his essays, would 
hardly venture to use them for segar-lighters. Of course, we shall never date any of our gos- 
sip at any coffee-house, but we will, for the reader’s convenience, arrange it under separate 
heads, that those who would hear something about the House of Bishops need not be at the 
trouble of pushing their way through the House of Correction, and that the seeker after musi- 
cal intelligence shall not have to run through two or three pages of literary wrangling before 
he stumbles upon the item he is in search of That word “item,” now, suggests something 
of the same name which has just appeared in Philadelphia in the shape of a weekly newspapers 
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called the “ City liem.” This is the age of weekly newspapers, or, as a certain publisher 
calls them, ** weekly hebdomadals,” they start up all around us like mushrooms without being 
half so palateable. There seems to be a mania in the newspaper world; the tendency to ruin 
by such speculations is catching, like suicide and the cholera, As soon as men find themselves 
in desperate circumstances they run toa printer and start a weekly newspaper, just as they 
rush to the Pont Neuf in Paris, and throw themselves into the Seine, The French method is 
infinitely better than any of ours, because it is the soonest overand the least troublesome. All 
weekly sendin: aiden are not attempts at suicide, There is an excellent paper in this 
city called the “Island City,” which is graduaily finding its way into everybody’s house, 
where it is sure to finda welcome. Mr. Henry C. Watscn, the well-known musical critic, 
has issued the prospectus of a new journal, to be called the ** Musical Times,” which, if pro- 
perly managed, will be as profitable to himself as to the musical public; and Mr. Park Benja- 
min has resuscitated the New-World, How many papers have died the past month 
we have no means of knowing; probably the paper warehouses could throw some 
light upon the subject; but we believe that the rot has got among them as well as among 
other small potatoes, But there has been something absolutely new announced, in the 
shape of a newspaper; and if King Solomon could see the prospectus, he would take back his 
rash saying and confess that there was *‘ something new under the sun,” The new thing that 
we refer to is a professed hebdomadal called thg Univercoelum, which is to contain a peculiar 
kind of intelligence from the future world and the planets, furnished by a special mesmeric 
reporter, Mr, A, J. Davis, whose book of revelations is exciting some attention among anxious 
inquirers after occult truths The Univercoelum will contain regular reports of occurrences 
in Le Verrier’s planet, Saturn, the Georgium Sidus, &e., under the head of domestic intelli- 
gence, while the reports from Aldebaran, the Great Bear, and other worlds not belonging to our 
own system, will be given under the head of foreign news. We shall no doubt be gratified with 
some spicy gossip now and then from the Milky Way, while Mercury and Venus will afford 
The lost things in the moon will all be brought to light, and that chaste 


no-end-to scandal, 
luminary will no longer be able to keep dark on one side, As it 1s customary in weekly papers 
to give a page or two of music, we shall have, as a matter of course, in the Univercoelum, the 
score of the music of the Spheres, This will be a new bone for the musical crities to pick, 
provided they do not pick themselves to pieces in the meanwhile, The whole community has 
been thrown into a ferment by the wranglings of these public instructors, who have been ready 
to bowstring each other on the subject of Sivori’s bowing, The Courier and Enquirer has a 
critic who has put all the musicians in the city in a horrible rage by his comments,—there has 
not been so much feeling evinced by the sensitive tribe since the days of Hogarth’s enraged 
musician. But where all sorts of musical talent meet such indulgent reception as in 
he good- 


T 


New-York, a little severe erticism, or even unmerited censure, will do no harm, 
nature of our audiences is most provoking; they will swa!low anything that is offered to them, 
and never feel themselves privileged to manifest their disapprobation when they are imposed 
upon, Notwithstanding the great amount of superior musical talent now in the city, we have 
not had this season one well appointed concert. Madame Bishop and Bochsa attempted a 
concert in that gloomy cavern, the Broadway Tabernacle, with no other assistant than Mr, 
Brough and a piano forte. The singing of Madame B., and the performance on the harp of Sig. 
Bochsa, were satisfactory enough, but no singing is tolerable in that dismal place without effi- 
cient orchestral accompaniments. ‘The dark, empty benches in the orchestra have a gloomy 
effect on the feelings of an andience, Mr. Brough was advertised to sing his favorite song of 
the Monks of Old, but he felt that so lively a performance would be out of place on sucha 
solemn occasion, and he gav- in its place a plaintive chant called My Boyhood’s Home, offering 
an apology once made byfnc.edon when he was called on for Black Eyed Susan; he had sung 
it so often he had forgotten the words, Mr, Brough said he had Jeft the music of his * Monks” 
at his hotel by mistake nd would therefore sing his Boyhood’s Home, which he did, very well, 
Bochsa tinkling the while on his piano, London can boast of having two Italian Operas, 
but we can boast of three, whicb is probably more than ony other city in the world can do, 
There were, in the first place, the Havana Ftalians, with Tedesco and Cavanti Vita, under the 
charge of Don Jose Villarino, unquestionably the best appointed opera troupe that has visited 
this Gontinent since the time of Garcia; then there are the Anglo-Italians, under the charge of 
Sig. Bochsa, with Madame Bishop for a prima donna, and Mr, Reeve for a tenore ; and lastly, 
the Sanquirico Italians, with the moderate number of five prime donne, one of them an Ame- 
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rican, the Countess of Something. Being impatient to begin, and not willing to waut for the 
completion of their own house in Astor Place, they tried their voices in the Tabérnacle, which 
has echoed to all manner of strains during the past year, The Bishop troupe were more suc- 
cessful in Italian opera than cou!d have been reasonably anticipated, considering the odd mate- 
rials of which it was composed, There were English, German, French, Italian and American 
singers ; but it would have made little difference to the greater part of the audience if the lan- 
guage of the opera had been Russian. The first opera was Norma, with the difficult parts 
omitted. Madame Bishop was entirely successful, however, in the principal character, and 
sang the famous Cavatina of Casta Diva in a better manner than we have before heard in 
New-York. It has been a matter of surprise to everybody that Madame Bishop did not secure 
the services of Madame Pico, Miss Korsinsky is, in every way, an mferior artéste to Madame 
Pico: but for that reason she is a better foil to Madame Bishop, At the new theatre in Broad- 
way, the manager has shown his tact by producing the Jallet of L’Almee, which was brought 
out by the Menplaisir dancers in a manner quite new to a New-York audience, Mons, and 
Mad, Menplaisir are two artistes of a very superior order, Madame is a rather petrte figure, 
but extremely agile; and at her first bound upon the stage, leaped at once into the favor of 
the spectators, Her style, however, is decidediy bad; her motions are sudden, rapid 
and jerking. In the absence of a better dancer the town is satisfied with her ‘fours 
de force, Her husband is infinitely superigy to- any other male dancer that we have 
had here, The stock company of this theatre, like that of all other theatres where the 
star system prevails, isa very poor one, and the chief attractions of the house have thus far 
been its ornaments, and the novelties of comfortable seats and elegant upholstery, But the 
day seems to have gone by for intellectual entertainments in the play-house, There is no 
longer any need for inculeating morals by the aid of the drama. The daily newspaper, the 
weekly sermon, the Monthly Magazine, the Quarterly Review, the novel and the lecture, all 
minister to our highest wants, and men go to the theatre for mere amusement, as a relief from 
the cares of politics, religion and busmess. Spectacle, music, and a farce are now the legiti- 
mate productions of the stage. It is only when some great genius like Forrest appears, that the 
moral drama is endurable, and we men go to see the player and not to hear the play. An 
entirely new species of public performers has sprung up from the lowest class of the people 
within the past two or three years, and like all things of a natural growth, have taken hold of 
the public taste almost unperceived, and without any adventitious aid from the press. The 
negro melodists are the only species of national amusement that we can boast of. The lowest 
orders have, in all nations, been the source whence the pastimes o> dramas of the people have 
been derived, and it is in conformity with a universal law that a kind of entertainment which 
has now become of national importance, has sprung up from the very lowest caste of our native 
population. Regularly organized bands of players, consisting of one or two performers on the 
banjo, a tambourine, a triangle, a bone-castanet, and sometimes a fiddle, are constantly per 

ambulating the country, and several of them have gone to England and had the honor of giving 
their performances before royalty. They sing the songs of the plantation slaves of the south, 
dance their plantation jigs, and imitate the lan re of the real Virginia negro, There have 
been a good many of these bands who have appeared in New-York under different appellations, 


as “ Sable Harmonists,” “ Ethiopian Serenaders,” “‘ Sable Melodists,” “ Virginia Minstrels,’ 


«Pee Dee Minstrels,” “ Negro Melodists,” &c., &e.; but the most popular troupe that has 


yet visited New-York, is called the ** Christy Minstrels.” The Dumbolton troupe that recently 
returned from England, where they had great success, and performed at Buckingham Palace, 
Windsor Castle, and at the houses of many of the highest nobility, are now performing at 
Palmo’s Opera House in Chambers street, to crowded houses nightly. But they are decidedly 
inferior to their rivals, the Christys, who have been honored with as fashionable audiences at 
the Mechanics’ Hall, in Broadway, as we have seen at the [Italian Opera. The secret of their 
success is the truthfulness of their performances; they are indigenous and ean be understood 
and appreciated, The conventionalities of the English stage have become wearisome and un 
profitable, Our population, and our national tastes, are native born, and it is quite impossible 
that they should any longer be content with the dry husks of Cockney humor. The Virginia 
Melodisis are the first indications that have been given of the possibility of a native drama, 
*Tis a poor thing, it is true, but it’s ourown, If there had been no Morrice dancers in England, 
there would have been no Shakspeare. A few years more and there will be no need for 


Mr. Forrest to offer a premium of three thousand dollars for an original tragedy, Tragedies 
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will be written as soon as there is a public to relish them, and not sooner, Plays forced ina 
hot-house, will be a perishable and flavorless kind of fruit. The principle of Free-trade is as 
appiicable in literature and art as in commerce; bounties are as pernicious in one case as the 
other, Nothing is worth having which cannot be had spontaneously. A suiliciently high 
bounty would produce a chest of American tea equal, in appearance at least, tothe best garden 
hyson imported by the Pekin Company. But the flavor would be lacking, and the cost of pro- 
duction would be greater than the value of the article, 
as with teas, We had better import from abroad until we can manufacture more cheaply at 
Home manufactures are always to be preferred, and they always will be, from the 
The best protection that our 


It is precisely the same with tragedies 


home, 
instinctive patriotism of the people, to articles of foreign make, 
mechanics can have, is the patriotic pride of the people, But we were talking of music, and 
we have by some imperceptible means got upon manufactures. It is too late now to go back, 
but we must dwell for a moment upon a musical subject. Let us inform the admirers of the 
Havanese Prima Donna, the spirituelle Tedesco, that Mr, Rossiter, the artist, has painted a 
portrait of that charming Cantatrice, in the character of Sappho, which may be seen at his 


studio in the Lyceum building, in Broadway. The portrait is one of the best that Mr, Rossiter 


has produced, and will do him much credit. The same artist has a cartoon in his studio, of an 
Altar Piece for a new church )uilding ina genteel extremity of the city, called the Church of 
the Apostles. The style of the architecture is Italian, and the edifice will bear a closer resem- 
blance to the basilica in which St, Peter*preached, than any of the grotesque structures which 
have recently been built by the wealthy congregations up-town, October has been a month of 
Business. politics, and sight-seeing have kept the inhabitants of the Commercial Me- 


shows. 
The great show of the year was the Fair of the American 
oc d 


tropo is pretty actively employed. 
Institute at Castle Garden, and that extensive saloon was never before so crowded with speci- 


mens of our ingenuity and industry. The Fair of the American Institute should be an exhibi- 


tion of national importance, like the great expositions in Paris and Brussels; but it is managed 
in such a manner that it is little more than an indiscriminate collection of trumpery gew-gaws, 


The managers appear to have accepted everything that anybody saw fit to send, from an over- 


grown squash down to a child’s sampler, The consequence was, that the collection was so 


large that it was quite impossible among the heaps of trash to find the articles that were really 
Among the articles in the Fair were many childish things which should 


entitled to attention. 
There was an immense number of patch- 


never have been admitted into such an exhibition. 
work quilts and comforters, and similar household articles, the productions of the grandmothers 
of the country, which showed a waste of time to little purpose truly reprehensible; then there 
was a vast amount of worsted work, produced by young ladies who shou'd have been engaged 
in some useful occupation, either studying their grammar, or making their brothers’ shirts, 
These cats and tigers, worked in Berlin wool, make one thiak of the don mot of the moralist 


John Foster, when a lady showed him something of the kind in which red was the prevailin 
e 5 


color, “ it is the blood of murdered Time,” he sail, and threw it aside. Among the works of 


art in the Fair were a dozen copies, very crude indeed, from a lithographic print of Guido’s 
David with the head of Goliath, Ina Fair of the Amenican Institute, the object of which is to 
exhibit the progress of the nation in the industrial arts, nothing should be admitted which is 


not the genuine product of the country. Feeble imitations, above all, should be excluded, 


There was, as might have been expected, many instances of mechanical skil] exhibited, but it 
must be acknowledged that the Fair was wretchedly deficient in examples of the art of design 


as applied to mercantile manufactures, There were a few chairs of great beauty, and a richly 


carved bookcase, in what was called the Elizabethan style, that gave evidence of a cultivated 


taste and a considerable knowledge of art, So meagre an exhibition of specimens of manu- 


factures in which the arts of design are displayed, would be mortifying in the extreme, were it 
not well known that our well established manufacturers and artists, consider it ¢n/ra dig to 


send specimens to the Fair. This should not be. But while the Fair is little better than a 


yaree show of monster squashes, faded dahlias, and patch-work comforters, it cannot be won- 


dered at, The directors are generally, 1f not exclusively, high tariff men; men who profess to 
believe it profitable for the nation to do what not one of them ever believed it profitable for 
himself to do—to pay a high price for an article which could be purchased at a low one; men 
who gravely tell you that the people are benefited by having the prices of necessaries raised 


by artificial legislation, The gentlemen whom we saw at the Fair with red ribbons in their 


button-holes, like a nouveau decoré, were as smiling a set of persons as we have seen in many 
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along day. We took them for directors, and accounted for their smiles by supposing that they 
could not look each other in the face without laughing. It is a very remarkable fact that the 
American Institute, whose professed object is the advancement of American manufactures, 
agriculture and science, should have been an active opponent of an international copyright 
law, a measure better calculated to promote the advancement of those objects than any protec 

tive tariff that could possibly be framed. It was still more remarkable that they based their 
opposition to an act of copyright, on the assumed ground that it would be mjurious to the man 

ufacturers of paper and printing. Such an instance of stolid indifference to truth and principle 
was never before exhibited by men pretending to intelligence and Christian character. The 
law of copyright was demanded on two grounds; first, of strict justice to the foreign author, 
whom we rob of his property, and secondly, on that of justice to our native authors, whom we 
deprive of emolument by compelling them to compete with unpaid labor. But these friends of 
American industry came forward with a remonstrance, saying that we could not afford to be 
honest neither to ourselves nor our neighbors, because it would be an injury to our manufac 

turers of paper. They used precisely the same arguments against protecting book makers, 
that they used in favor of protecting cloth makers. But cloth they could understand, and books 
they could not. Unfortunately for the commerce and character of the nation, they succeeded 
in carrying both these points, and the only class of our people who have to compete in the 
market with stolen goods are our authors. In other countries the government grants pensions 
to literary men, who must of necessity neglect all opportunities for acquiring wealth while 
they are devoting their time to the enlightenment of the public mind; with us, Government not 
only grants no pensions to this class of laborers, but it denies them the privilege of working on 
equal terms with the foreigner, while to every other class of producers it grants the benefit of 
a protective duty. Why should this be? Are not our Coopers, Irvings, Prescotts and Ban- 
crofts, entitled to as much protection as the weavers, shoemakers and blacksmiths of the coun 

try? The advocates of Free-trade are also the advocates of copyright. When one great radi 

cal truth penetrates the mind it makes way for many more; we have rarely seen a man who had 
the capacity to comprehend the principle of /atssez-faire in trade, who was not peculiarly free 
from error in other points. The recent Congress of Free-traders in Brussels was a remarkable 
instance of this general truth, It was a meeting of the greatest moral philosophers of the 
age. Unhappily there was but one American present, who does not appear to have taken 
any active part in the debates, probably from his inability to speak in French, 

One of the most fashionable exhibitions now open in New-York, is the picture gallery of 
the American Art-Union, in Broadway. Since they took possession of their new building. 
which was opened on the first of the month with a supper of cold chicken and champagne, 
and a speech on Platonism by the erudite editor of the American Review, the gallery has 
been thronged with connoisseurs, amateurs, artists, and idlers, There are a good many 
pictures hung upon the walls, the greater part of which are the property of the association. 
The majority of them are mdifferent specimens of art; they appear to have been purchased 
because they were cheap, but the prices that have been paid for some of them forbid such 
a supposition as that, and the quality of them almost justify a remark that was made the 
other day :—* The Art-Union is certainly doing a good deal for our art,” observed a young 
Rapin, “How so?” asked his friend, “have they bought one of your pictures?” Oh, 
no; nothing of that sort. But they are determined that there shall be no poor paintings in 
the next Exhibition of the Academy; they have bought them all up to distribute to theit 
subscribers,” 

The diplomatic circles in Washington have just had an important addition made to its 
distinguished members, by the arrival at the French Embassy of the Prince de Beaufiremont, 
who belongs to one of the oldest families in France; he was attached to the Embassy in 
Constantinople, but he applied for a transfer to this country, from an enlightened and liberal 
curiosity to know something of our people and institutions, He 1s a young gentleman of 
superior abilities and great decision of character, and is destined to a high position as diplo 
matist, His associate is M. De Bourbulon, lately of the Embassy at Buenos Ayres, who 
holds the position of first Secretary of Legation, He is a gentleman of distinguished talents, 


who has had great experience in the diplomatic services of his government, 
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Tue two rival popular periodicals—Howitt’s Journal and the People’s Journal—make 
their monthly appearance here simultaneously. The war of words still rages between 
them with unabated asperity, and influential partizans seem to be espousing the cause of 
the opposing parties. We have before spoken of the excellence of the wood-cut illustra- 
tions of these periodicals—a branch of art in which we are far behind England and 
France. In these countries wood engraving is frequently practiced by women, and from 
the facility with which it is acquired, and the opportunity it offers for the development 
of latent talent and the exercise of taste, as well as for the emolument, we should be hap- 
py to see this department of art in the hands of our countrywomen. Drawing is an art 
that all can acquire, and it should be made a distinct branch of instruction in our public 
schools. They are the great nurseries of the nation, from which the sovereign millions 
that are to control our future destinies are to come forth, and there must be sown the 
seeds of all moral and political regeneration. There must be thrown the light that we 
would have absorbed and diffused over the country as the atmosphere diffuses the light 
of the sun. The agency of art in affecting the refinement and elevation of national char- 
acter is too little understood or appreciated. But to return to our starting point. Asa 
general criticism on the two periodicals, of which we have been speaking, we shou!d say 
that their contents are very good, very excellent and “extremely true,” but rather unat- 
tractive. Both the poetry and prose appeal more to the common sense than to the ideal 
inmen. This may be necessary in the early stages of progress, but the last and highest 
aspect of truth is that in which she appears in the divine lineaments of beauty, though 
for this, doubtless, the vision must be prepared and purified. The neophyte must wor- 
ship in the outer courts of the useful; the utilitarian, before he can enter the sanctuary 
and lift the veil. It is the vestibule of the great temple of truth, then, that these two 
journals aim at, conducting the popular mind, and they have done well in not aiming at 
more. This is not “ the fit audience, though few,”’—it is the many, the millions, the base 
of society, that by a great, and we trust bloodless revolution, such a revolution as the 
world has never seen, is breaking up from its foundations, old as the world, and coming 
to the surface; and as the lower strata of earth, thrown up by some physical convulsion, 
sometimes contain the seeds of strange plants, and produce new species of vegetation, so 
in this moral convulsion we may look for new and_strange developements of humanity. 
The changes in the aspect of the political horizon are gradual as the dawn of morning, or 
as the change of the seasons, or as all the operations of nature are, and they are not the 
less certain. The late Parliamentary elections in England afford ample proof of the truth 
of our assertion. A tailor has actually been returned from the city of Dublin. Feargus O’Con- 
nor, the great Chartist leader ; Fox, formerly an Unitarian clergyman, but more lately a pop- 
ular lecturer ; George Thompson, the abolitionist, and other equally well-known advocates of 
popular rights, take their seats for the first time among the legislators and peersof the most 
aristocratic country in christendom. Thechildish veneration that attached to the splendid 
show of rank and royalty, is every day diminishing, and becoming supplanted by a mad 
and universal passion for wealth, which is found to be an admirable substitute for rank, 
and which will purchase it ever. The “Corinthian capital” is crumbling, and its acan- 
tlius leaves, as they fall, go to decorate the hitherto rejected base. 

Another indication of a new order of things is the increasing attention that is paid to 
the claims of those, who, as was said long ago, we nave always with us, but who have not 
always been either seen or heard. There has lately been established in England, a free 
bath and wash house, where more than $0,000 poor persons have been provided with hot 
and cold baths, with accommodations for washing, drying, and ironing articles of clothing, 
&c., furnished with the lean of pails, whitewash, and brushes, to purify their wretched 
dwellings; and all this has been effected at an expense of little more than £300. We al- 
most pardon the inordinate love and pursuit of gold when we see what wonders it can 
work. If some of our millionaires were to be inspired with the ambition to raise the 
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fallen and alleviate the misery of the wretched, an ambition worthy of an angel, what 
better first step could he take than to establish such a charity in some of the alleys and 
lanes of our city, where, neither the beauty of cleanliness nor the beauty of holiness, 
more nearly allied than we may think, are ever witnessed. You, who pass life in affu- 
ence and luxury, and who sigh for new pleasures as Alexander for new worlds, think of 
the delight of making 80,000 people happy or even comfortable for a short time only ; 
and what better passport could you have than the consciousness of such deeds when you 
depart for that undiscovered country, where the memory of your good deeds will be all 
the wealth you can take with you. It appears from the report of the secretary of this 
most valuable institution, that the benefits it confers have been necessarily restricted by 
the want of ampler funds. This will, however, doubtless be remedied, when the facts be- 
come known to the public. The following passage from the secretary’s report, proves 
that the objects of this noble charity are not insensible to its value: 

“T may add, that I can bear testimony to the gratitude expressed by the recipients of 
our bounty, for I have heard them say, ‘that this (the bathing and washing) is the best 
thing that has ever yet been done for the poor, as it not only made them feel strenger, and 
fitter for work, but much surer of getting it, than when they were so very dirty.’ I have 
heard a respectable looking woman say, ‘that she never had a bath in her lifetime until 
she came to Glasshouse Yard, but that now she would rather be without a meal, than a 
bath, as it always did her so much good.’ On inquiring whether she came often to Glass- 
house Yard, I was told that she did so regularly every week. I have seen women toiling 
unremittingly to wash their own and their children’s clothing, who had been compelled 
to sell their hair to purchase food to satisfy the cravings of hunger. I have seen persons 
there who had walked from Greenwich, Ascot, and places miles distant from the metro- 
polis, to enjoy the benefit conferred by our institution, and Ihave known at least one in- 
stance in which the saving of life itself was, under the blessing of God, directly owing to 
the aid which we were enabled to afford.” 

A pamphlet has lately been published in England, entitled, Beggars, Criminals, Fevers 
and Ragged Schools, by a Mr. Green, who is not only the publisher, but the printer and 
the author. It contains many startling facts, and instead of dealing with secondary causes 
proceeds at once to the fountain head of the evils that deform society, or rather to the 
fountain that must first be purified before any material improvement can take place. He 
says, that in the town of Leeds there are nearly four hundred beggars, a great proportion 
of which are children, either of parents who are mostly persons of intemperate and aban- 
doned habits, or whose destitution is such, that intheir endeavors to lead honest lives, they 
are obliged to send theirchildren out to beg, or who are the victims of civilization, having 
neither fathers nor mothers. Their habitations are crowded, dark, damp and uncleanly 
dens, tainted by miasmic vapor, and unfit even for the lower order of animals. Their 
means of existence are of the most precarious kind, and they live in perpetual war with 
famine. Add to this, the universal practice of punishing beggar children who go home 
empty handed, or with an insufficient quantity, and no nature, certainly not human na- 
ture, were it originally ever so strongly inclined to virtue, could long resist the force 
of these corrupting influences. But the evil does not rest here. In these wretched 
abodes of vice and misery, disease is generated in its most malignant form, and in their 
rounds of theft and mendicancy these living reproaches to society distribute the contagion 
and poison the whole atmosphere. Leeds expends annually £8,300 in the punishment of 
crime, exclusive of the police force. Children commence their career of crime at the ear- 
liest possible age, and nearly one half their time is spent in prison. Mr. Green’s proposal 
is, to substitute prevention for punishment, and to apply this expenditure to the support 
of ragged schools. The number of convictions in Aberdeen before and after the institu- 
tion of these schools there, was as 300 to 14. Crime is stated to have nearly disappeared, 
and Mr. Green justly exclaims, ‘how a town, borough or corporation, after becoming ac- 
quainted with such facts as these, can permit the thing to continue, surpasses comprehen- 
sion.” He proposes that a building should be erected for this school, in an open and healthy 
situation, having a large vegetable gurden attached, where the scholars might labor, that 
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they should also be taught trades, and he demonstrates that 400 children might be thus 
maintained, from the ages of 6 to 14, at an actual saving to the town of Leeds of more 
than £4000, besides the property now purloined from individuals. 

The People’s Journal, in an article which alludes to the belief of certain political econ- 
omists and others, that the human race is destined to be prevented from out-growing its 
means of subsistence, by disease, war, and starvation, offers the novel but striking argu- 
ment, that it is by increased moral and intellectual culture that this result is to be avoid- 
ed ; an argument founded on the fact that those who have carried mental cultivation to 
the greatest extent have left no descendants, and the known tendency of excessive men- 
tal action to destroy physical vitality. It is only in a harmonious development of all the 
elements of humanity that its highest perfection can be attained. If the three classes, 
the human, the bestial, and the divine, into which some writer divides the human race, 
the human only is that which should be perfected. The world is adapted to it and it to 
the world, and it is in direct opposition to the manifest design of Providence, either to 
sink below or to rise above it. 

In our reading for the month, we have again turned over the pages of Littell’s Living 
Age, a periodical whose increasing popularity is evidence of its excellence, and which 
contains the ablest articles from the foreign Reviews, as well as paragraphs, items, &c., 
from our own press. In addition, the publishers have lately made arrangements with 
a distinguished American gentleman living in Paris, and holding a high office under the 
United States government, to prepare for each number an account of the politics of Eu- 
rope. Every day is bringing us into closer contact and more intimate relations with our 
transatlantic neighbors, and all information relative to the movements on the great politi- 
cal chess-board, are especially valuable at this time. One of our countrymen abroad, 
Elihu Burritt, has been busily engaged in agitating the new penny postage system in the 
circle where originated the Anti-corn-law movement. It is to be brought forward early 
in the session of the approaching parliament. 

An article from Chambers’ Journal contains a description of the three-mile painting by 
Bonnard, the arrival of which we have been anxiously looking for in New-York. This 
work was a gigantic conception that could have been formed only in this country, and by 
one who was reared in the shadow of our western forests. It is a thoroughly American 
work, and one from which European genius would have shrunk back in despair. 

We referred in a past number of the Review to the conflicting opinions relative to the 
new discovery of the use of Ether. Great improvements have been since made, it ap- 
pears, in the preparation of the ether and in the construction of the inhalers, which can 
now be carried in the coat-pocket of the practitioner, and it has been successfully admin- 
istered in many cases of surgical operations, and also for the alleviation of pain; but it is 
recommended that it should always be used under medical superintendence. This dis- 
covery has revived an old question in medical science~—the administration of medicines in 
a volatile state. The nauseous doses with which the profession have so long afflicted hu- 
manity are truly frightful to remember. But either from the increasing favor with which 
homoepathy, water-cure, and other new modes of treatment are regarded, or from com- 
punctious visitings of conscience, they have, of late, given drugs and medicines in much 
less quantities. A new article has lately been introduced into the useful arts, called vul- 
canized caoutchouc, which is nothing more than a chemical compound of sulphur and 
caoutchouc. The latter substance is placed in a bath of fused sulphur, or kneaded with 
the sulphur, and afterwards exposed to a high temperature. The advantages of this new 
compound over India rubber in the ordinary state, are thus enumerated: it remains 
elastic at all temperatures. It is not affected by heat within a considerable degree of tem- 
perature, nor by the ordinary solvents, and it acquires extraordinary powers of resisting 
compression, with great increase of strength and elasticity. It has been applied to spiral 
springs in place of steel in the construction of railways, and found to be of more than 
three times the strength of the metallic—that is, springs of this material will resist at the 
height of their tension a pressure equal to from five to ten tons. Among other purposes it 
has been applied for locks, springs, elaborate ornaments, in place of leather; tubing for 
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fire-hose, gas, steam or water, life-boats and hoops for carriage wheels, the advantages of 
which consists in its being a lighter draught and without noise. These, in addition to the 
ordinary uses to which it is now applied, renders India rubber a most valuable agent in 
the useful arts. At an early period of its introduction into England it sold for a guinea 
an ounce. 

In glancing through the review from Blackwood of Montholon’s history of the captivi- 
ty of Napoleon at St. Helena, it is curious to observe the continued force of English pre- 
judice in reference to a man who, the writer candidly admits, was one of the most re- 
markable men of his time, if not the most remarkable, for the result of his acts, since the 
fall of the Roman Empire, and whose genius it would be trifling with the common under- 
standing of mankind to doubt. In whatever rank moralists may place military heroes, 
and where they place them is where they truly belong, the whole tendency of history and 
of education is to exalt the achievements of great generals, to glorify their victories, and 
to honor their names. It is wrong, then, to judge Napoleon by a severer standard than 
his predecessors, though Cwsar and Alexander are the only two to which he can be com- 
pared. If personal aggrandizement, the great charge bronglit against Napoleon, has not 
been more or less the object of all conquerors, they have left little in the history of their 
lives to disprove it, and this entered as little into the motives that actuated Napoleon as 
into those of other generals. He was ambitious for himself; for France he was France; 
more truly than Louis XIV., he was the state. With the instinct of superiority he had 
seized the helm, when the vessel lay dashing among the mad billows of the revolution. 
Assuming the absolute command, which there was no one to dispute with him, he had 
brought her safely and triumphantly into port. It is said of him that he wanted the mag- 
nanimity that bears misfortune well; that one who had fallen from the height he did into 
such a depth of disaster, should have been ever after regardless of what man could do to 
him—as if the caged eagle would not beat against his prison bars! The return of O’ Mea- 
ra and Gourgaud to Europe, and the letter addressed to Maria Louise, is attributed to the 
spirit of intrigue in which Napoleon played the Italian to the last hour of his life. It seems 
a most natural and harmless infrigue for a husband to appeal to his wife in such circum- 
stances; and if the stolid Austrian had had a spark of generosity in her heart, or of love or 
appreciation of Napoleon, she would have compelled from the Congress of Sovereigns at 
least some mitigation of his sentence, or she would have shared with him the rigors of 
his cruel captivity. Of his divorce from Josephine, which is urged as the climax of his 
selfishness and cruelty, it can only be said that it is not as a man of sentiment that we are 
to regard him who could shake Europe to its centre--and before whom its sovereigns 
trembled and fled in dismay from their ancient palaces. 

Women, with the exception of Josephine, possessed very little power over his 
stern heart; he was no Anthony to turn aside in his career at the beck of any Cleopatra. 
That he was tenderly and truly attached to Josephine, however, cannot be denied. Only 
a short time before his death, which he knew to be approaching, he related to Montholon 
what the latter considered as a dream, but what Napoleon evidently regarded as a vision. 
He said with extraordinary emotion, “I have just seen my good Josephine, but she would 
not embrace me, she disappeared at the moment when I was about to take her in my 
arms: she was seated there. It seemed to me that I had seen her yesterday evening; 
she is not changed; still the same, full of devotion to me; she told me that we were 
about to see each other again never more to part; she assured me of that. Did you see 
her?” With a genuine love like this which contrasts so beautifully with the reckless 
libertinism of most men of his rank, a love that transcended time, and looked forward to re- 
union in an eternal future, the severing of the mere earthly tie of marriage might well 
seem of little account. Had it not been that Josephine was more the woman than the 
heroine, she would have been the first to seek a divorce, when she found that she was 
denied the happiness of giving an heir to France and of thus perpetuating the fame of 
Napoleon. This voluntary immolation would have set the seal upon her greatness, and 
thrown around her a glory that would have cast all the victories of Napoleon into the 


shade. 
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One of the most interesting books that have lately appeared is Sir George Simpson's 
narrative of an Overland Journey round the World. He was accompanied from Mon- 
treal by the earls of Mulgrave and Camden, who were going to the Red river, buffalo 
hunting. The party left Montreal in two large canoes, weighing between three and four 
hundred pounds, and manned by Canadian and Iroquois voyageurs. The scenery north 
of Lake Superior is described as being beautiful, picturesque, and wild, and diversified 
with every variety of lakes, cataracts, and mountains, wild fruits, wild flowers, singing 
birds, and butterflies of brightest hue. Thunder mountain is a black rock which rises 
twelve hundred feet above the lake, with a perpendicular face of its full height. After 
twelve weeks’ travelling, and a journey of five thousand miles, the party reached Fort 
Vancouver. Thence Sir George Simpson visited California, at this time a place of 
much interest to us. He describes the harbor of San Francisco as being a most mag- 
nificent sheet of water, of about thirty miles in length and twelve in breadth, sheltered 
by an amphitLeatre of green hilis, where numerous herds of cattle and horses fatten 
without any attention from their owners, The sale of these cattle offers so easy a sub- 
sistence to the Californians, that they have sunk into indolence and degeneracy, neglect- 
ing the cultivation of the soil and every species of labor. In the transfer that has since 
been made of this rich and fertile country to more enterprizing aud energetic hands, 
California cannot but become, what nature has intended it, a garden and a granary, and 
with its natural advantages of position it must eventually become a mostimportant portion 
of our territory. The houses of Monterey, formerly the seat of government, are built mostly 
of mud and brick, and, from the expevsiveness of glass and parchment, containing very 
few windows. This last privation, however, according to the author, interferes very 
little with the occupations of the Californians, since they do nothing. Santa Barbara is 
described as being the favoiite retreat of the functionaries of the province, and the focus 
of the aristocracy. The men and women are described as being extremely handsome— 
the men as the greatest dandies imaginable, and dancing, flirting and billiard-playing the 
great business of life. San Diego is, next to San Francisco, the best harbor in the pre 
vince, and these two constitute the best harbors on the Pacific. The fertility of California 
is unsurpassed. It produces with cultivation, grapes, oranges, figs, bananas, olives, plums, 
peaches, pomegranates, tobacco, the plantain, the cocoa-nut, the indigo plant, and sugar 
cane. The lakes and rivers abound in fish. The trees grow to an enormous size, thou- 
sands of wild horses feed on its rich plains, and it only waits for masters that shall be 
worthy of it, to become all that nature has designed it. Under the sway of the Anglo- 
American race, we may look for this result to be accomplished. 

Landing at the port of Ochotsk, the party of Sir George Simpson proceeded over land 
through Siberia to Petersburgh, a distance of about seven thousand miles, and thence in 
thirteen days to London, having rounded the globe in a period of nineteen months and 
twenty-six days. The author of the article on the work in Blackwood, from which we 
have taken these slight notes, says, “there is one peculiarity in these volumes which we 
cannot sufficiently applaud, and that is the thoroughly English spirit in which they are 
written.” The justness and appropriateness of this criticism will be apparent from the 
following sentence which we quote from the book itself, and which is a climax to a long 
enumeration of the possessions and prowess of England: ‘“ How insignificant in compari- 
son are all other nations of the earth, one nation [ Russia] alone excepted.” 

In tracing political causes and effects, the writer refers all the great convulsions of mo- 
dern Europe to a Spanish treaty on the banks of the Mississippi half a century before. 
He thus traces the cause. The power of France extending frum Canada to Louisiana, 
kept the immense internal frontier in a state of continual alarm, and by consequence de- 
pendant on England; but by the English possession of Canada, and the cession of Louis- 
jana to Spain, the cause for alarm ceased, and the ties of allegiance loosened. The Revo- 
lution, in which France was an auxiliary, was the consequence. To relieve the exche- 
quer of France, still further exhausted by the expenses of the war, the States General 


were summoned. The French Revolution, the Republic, and the Empire were the con- 
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sequence. This tracing of cause and effect may, we think, be carried throngh all events, 


since nothing can take place in the universe without a cause, and acc ident or chance in 


the general acceptation of the terms are impossibilities. The unbroken links of this chain 


we may often follow through ages, until they are finally lost in the bosom of the great 


First Cause. 
The Art-Union will this year scatter more than ten thousand dollars among our artists 
and some really fine paintings among our citizens, besides a medal of Washington Allston, 


by C. C. Cushing, which they have had struck, and the two engravings which are to be 


issued to the subscribers of 1847. The subscription to the Art-Union for the present year 


already amounts to 14,000 dollars. This is a very large sum, contrasted with the small 


beginning of the Association. The great event of the month in our City chronicles 


was the parade of laying the Corner Stone of the Washington Monument. 


mense adoabout nothing. The corner stone has been laid, howey ‘ 


setting forth that it is the corner stone of a Washington Monument. There it les, 


sense that was said of another monument-— 


‘‘Where London’s column pointing to the skies, 


Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies.” 


The corner stone lies out there in Sixty-fifth street ; the imposing pageant that was con- 


ste 
sured up by afew men of strong imagmation, who thought it an easy matter to collect 
J { o 


3 or 400,000 dollars from the people and expend it in buildmg a Gothic tower four 


hundred and fifty feet high in honor of Washington, has passed away ; the necessary funds 
have not and cannot be collected, and the monument will never be built. The truth is, 


ve are too utilitarian in our notions to make such an expenditure for a monument which 


when complet d, can yield no dividends; but let us be ever so much inclined to madness 


on the subject of monumental demonstrations of gratitude to Washington, we are not 
he idea of perpetuating such an absurdity as building a church 


mad enough to tolerate tl 
tower to commemorate the father of his country. The directors of the Monument Asso- 


ciation inform us in their advertisement, that they have already received about twenty 


thousand dollars in materials and money, and that they require thirty thousand more before 


they can commence building. Perhaps they wil! get it. The Harbinger made a dead 
set at us for our remarks last month on the associationists, and accused us of a good many 
things we were never guilty of. But a little spleenin that quarteris quite excusable. Th 


Fourierites who were living so delightfully at Brook Farm, in their associated homes, hay: 


been con pelled to abandon their social paradise ; it has passed into the hands of lawyers; 
it didn’t pay, and wouldn’t, although it was conducted on the most approved theory 


the sect. They have been forced to abandon it, and we are extremely sorry tor them. 
The Ha bing rT is to be published in New-York hereaft ‘r, at least as long Aas funds can 
had to keepit inmotion, and Mr. Ripley, the Patriarch of the Brook-Farm community, is to 


be its Editor. 
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Dr. Webster's Dictionary of the English Language: exhibiting the origin, orthography, 
pronunciation, and definition of words, ete., etc., thoroughly revised and considerably 
enlarged. By Pror. Cuauncrey A. Goopricn, of Yale College. Assisted by a number 
of gentlemen distinguished for their high attainments in the various departments of 
learning, whose names will be found in the preface. Harper & Brothers, New-York, 
have recently published it, in one handsome octavo volume, of nearly 1400 pages, 
sheep, extra, price $3,50. 

The Dictionary of Dr. Webster has been justly celebrated as the Dictionary of the En- 
glish language; and America has the honor of having furnished the best work of the kind. 
The noble volume before us, contains all the words embraced in the quarto edition. 

The Synopsis and Walker’s Key to the classical pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture proper names, have been revised with much care and greatly improved. 

A Vocabulary, giving the pronunciation of modern geographical names, has been added 
to this edition 

Great attention has been given in the revision to the pronunciation, so as to make a 
complete pronouncing Dictionary. 

It has also been mude a Synonymous Dictionary. This new,and as the publishers believe, 
very important feature, is not to be found incorporated in the same form into any other 
dictionary ever before published. 

The chief value of a dictionary consists in its definifions,—in giving a clear, full, and ac- 
curate exhibition of all the various shades of meaning which beleng, by established usage, 
to the words of alanguage. It is in thisrespect especially, that Dr. Webster's Dictionary 
has. been generally considered superior to every other, both of this country and of Eng- 
Jand. 

By successive revisions a very great amount of valuable matter has been added. It is 
now made, in all important respects, consistent with the larger work, and presents, on a 
reduced scale, a clear, accurate, and full exhibition of the American Dictionary in all its 
parts, 

Appleton’s Railroad and Steamboat Companion. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

This is a very valuable guide book to the traveller, through the middle and eastern 
states. 
wayfarer to avail himself of the advantages and comfort of all localities. 


It contains maps of the leading routes, and much valuable matter, to enable the 


The Great Secret, or Howto be Happy: By Emuy Cuussvuck, Author of “ Charles Linn,” 
&e. L. Colby & Co., 122 Nassau street. 

Miss Chubbuck is well known asa popular writer in the branch of tales that she pro- 
duces, and the present is such as to sustain that deserved reputation. 

The Child’s Book in Greek: being a series of elementary exercises in the Greek Lan- 
guage. By Asauer C. Kenprick, Professor in Madison University. Mark H. New- 
man & Co , New-York. 

This seems to be an admirably planned little book to impart instruction in the noble 
language of ancient Greece. It is designed to introduce very young learners to some 
knowledge of Greek, and the author promises an enlargement of the plan, should the pre- 
sent be favorably received. 

An Introduction to the Greek Language: containing an outline of the Grammar, with ap- 
propriate exercises. By Asanet C. Kenprick, Professor at Madison University. 
Mark H. Newman & Co., 199 Broadway. 

This excellent work has been through one large edition, and the present is revised and 
enlarged with such improvementa ample experience in its use has indicated. The prin- 
ciples of the language are presented in a clear and concise manner, and the importance of 
elaborate and close attention to elements is strongly set forth. 
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The Life of Henry the Fourth, King of France and Navarre: By G. P. R. James, Esq., 
author of “ The History of Charlemagne,” &c. Harper & Brothers. . 
The reputation of Mr. James as a romance writer, is wide-spread, and acknowledged as 

the best of the numerous tribe of the imitators of Scott, as must necessarily be the case 
with one who has written upwards of thirty successful works. He does little of the labor 
of writing himself, and his thoughts, committed to paper by an amanuensis, are not so 
well considered as might have been the case had he subjected himself to the labor of pen- 
manship. Asan historian, he excels in the clearness and animation of his story, and the 
skill with which the characters are drawn. The difference between romance writing, 
and what iscalled history, is by no meaus so great as at first sight would be imagined. If the 
latter imposes a greater degree of labor, it is by endeavoring to adhere to those leading facts 
which are received as history; aud so far may be rather the attempt to write according to 
the ideas of others, than as in professed romance, to follow the unrestrained bent of one’s 
own imagination. All writers of history have been too much disposed to take things for gran- 
ted and fill up with the suggestions of their own sagacity, than laboriously to search out for 
the facts. Mr. James himself, gives the opinion in his preface, that “the history of Eng- 
land yet remains to be written, and it never will be written with that degree of accuracy 
necessary to instruction, till at least a judicious selection of the despatches and correspon- 
dence of the principal personsewho figure in our annals, has been published under the su- 
perintendence and authority of government.” This is doubtless true ; yet how many pro- 
fessed histories have been written without the author’s having deigned to disturb those 
materials out of which history alone canbe formed. Herein consists, perhaps, the great 
excellence of the history of the “Consulate and Empire,” by M. Theirs. Myriads of so- 
called histories of that memorable epoch, have been written by people of all countries, 
none of whom had any access to facts, and like the tory historians of England, were inter- 
ested in suppressing them ifthey had. M. Theirs had diligently had recourse at the foun- 
tain head to extant documents, and in so far has operated a great change upon public 
opinion. Mr. James seems fully impressed with the importance of such a mode of wri- 
ting “history,” and if his work has less of the brilliancy that marks those of some other 
historians, it is perhaps of a more reliable character. 

Miscellaneous Works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq.: comprising ‘ Memoir of the Author, by 
Sir Walter Scott,” “The Man of Feeling,” “‘ Papers from the Lounger,” ‘‘The Man of 
the World,” “Julia de Roubigne,” *‘ Papers from the Mirror.” Third edition. Har- 
per & Brothers. 

These standard English works are presented by the Messrs. Harpers, in auniform and 
exceedingly neat, as well ascheap style. The whole iscomprised in three parts, of 25 
cents each. 

Rory O’More: A national romance. By Samuet Lover, Esq., author of “ Legends and 
Stories of Ireland. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lover is a genuine Irish writer as well as musician, and his strong nationality im- 
parts to his works the peculiar liveliness and humor by which Ireland is characterized. 
This is among the most interesting of the scenes of adventure which he has depicted. 

The Ancient World, or, Picturesque Sketches of Creation. By D. T. Axstean, Professor of 
Geology in the King’s College, London. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

Not more than a quarter of a century since the study of Geology consisted of a limited 
collection of unimportant facts. Within the period indicated, it has taken its rank among 
the exact sciences, and requires for its successful exposition, an intimate acquaintance with 
the mineralogical history of the earth’s crust, and invokes investigation into the physical 
and chemical influence, that produce evident changes. It also embraces a profound and in- 
teresting research connected with the discovery of organic remains, aided by zoological 
and botanical science. It is, independently of its abstract nature, becoming indispensable 
as an acquirement for the farmer, the miner, the mineralogist and the architect. The ob- 
ject of the volume before us, professes to be merely to communicate the chief results of 
geological investigation; it does not therefore enter into the details of local pecn- 
liarities, and is pruned of technicalities in order to interest more directly the general rea- 
der. It draws very successfully the broad outlines of the science, and embodies matter 


of vast interest. 








